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THE GENESIS OF FAITH. 


I. 


q RELATION BETWEEN THE PREAMBLE OF FAITH AND FAITH, AND 


BETWEEN FAITH AND REASON—ORDINARY AND EXTRAORDI- 


) NARY MEANS OF ATTAINING TO FAITH. 


FAITH, according to the Catholic doctrine, whether consid- 
éred as an intellectual habit or as an act of assent to revealed 


) truths, is quite distinct from and superior to rational assent to 
4 metaphysical truths. It is, moreover, distinct from the rational 
» assent of the mind to the truth of the revelation which God has 
) made, on account of the motives of credibility, and from assent 
» to the logical conclusion that all which is revealed by God must 
| be true, and ought to.be believed. It is a divine gift. The habit 


of faith is an infused habit of grace, altogether supernatural, im- 


| parted by the Holy Spirit. This habit is the principle from 
) which all acts of faith proceed, as reason is the principle of acts 
| of rational assent. No man can make an act of faith before he 
"has received this supernatural endowment, except by an actual 
» aid of divine grace enabling him to make such an act as a pre- 
| paration for receiving the infused and permanent habit. The mo- 
| tive of the assent of faith is not the credibility or evidence of the 


4 revelation, but the veracity of God immediately apprehended. 


| The firmness and certitude of the assent is above all natural cer-. 
| titude, whether physical, moral or metaphysical. This divine 
| faith is the root and first principle of all the intellectual and moral 
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virtues and acts which constitute that righteousness by which a 
man is rendered iust before God, holy, capable of receiving and 
worthy to receive the divine friendship and everlasting life. The 
whole process, therefore, by which the mind, exercising its natu- 
ral powers in the most perfect manner, acquiring the most per- 
fect possible rational knowledge and conviction of natural theo. 
logy, of the evidence and credibility of revelation, of the author- 
ity of the Catholic Church as the proximate rule of faith, and of 
the truths actually contained in the revelation itself, furnishes 
only what is called the preamble of faith. Faith itself cannot be 
acquired by this process. The knowledge and rational convic. 
tion which can be gained by historical and philosophical investi- 
gation, even when the mind and will both act with rectitude, are 
neither identical with faith or capable of generating it. Faith is 
supernatural in its essence. It must be given by God, and both 
the mind and the will, even supposing the one to be free from 
error and the other from actual sin, must be raised up to a plane 
and endowed with a virtue, which are above their nature, before 
the act of faith can be elicited. It is very important, as any one 
may easily see, when we undertake to show that the Catholic 
Faith is rationally credible, and that a firm assent to it is an act 
not only in accordance with rational principles but even requir- 
ed by them, that an explanation should be given of the genesis 
and nature of faith, as supernatural and divine. Ideology is a 
difficult part of metaphysics, and that part of theology which 
treats of faith is even more difficult. The difficulties which are 
in the way of acquiring a perfect speculative science of the ori- 
gin of knowledge and of the origin of faith may be passed 
over and left to the discussion of the authors of profound works. 
But, as there are difficulties in respect to rational certitude 
which occur to ordinary minds and need te be settled for their 
benefit, so the case is similar in respect to faith. We can easily 
suppose that any one who has thought and read with some atten- 
tion about the matter of religion might ask these questions, among 
others. Why is not reason sufficient for attaining by its natural 
light all necessary knowledge in respect to doctrine and morals? 
If, nevertheless, it is certain and morally demonstrable that God 
has chosen to furnish to man an additional aid by revelation, why 
cannot reason suffice to accept and interpret the same? If super- 
natural illumination and inspiration are necessary in order to re- 
ceive the truths of revelation with faith in a salutary manner, 
how is a previous exercise of the reason necessary or useful? If 
man cannot make the first act of faith by any natural power of 
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mind and will, how can it be a rational or an obligatory act at 
all? The religious world is full of confusion and disagreement in 
respect to all these questions, and the minds of sincere inquirers 
who have not received sound Catholic instruction are generally 
and unavoidably puzzled and perplexed in respect to the relations 
between reason and faith. These perplexities are not merely 
theoretical, they are practical, and they disturb the consciences 
and hearts of many, as well as baffle their intelligence. 

The necessity of revelation arises from the supernatural end 
and destiny of man, which have been elsewhere explained. The 
supernatural order with the mysteries pertaining to it, the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, superhuman Union with God, the Beatific Vi- 
sion, and similar objects of faith, are above the scope of the natu- 
ral understanding, and can only be disclosed by revelation. 

The natural intellect does not suffice for an adequate appre- 
hension and belief of these truths, for the same reason that the 
rational nature of man in its natural essence does not suffice to 
make him a fit subject for the supernatural order without regen- 
eration and sanctifying grace. There must be a due proportion 
between the subject and the object. The human intellect, being 
disproportioned to the divine essence as an object of intuition, 
must be supernaturally elevated into due proportion. The light 
of glory gives this proportion in a perfect manner, and the light 
of faith is the aurora of the light of glory. Moreover the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit is necessary to give the act of the will 
which commands the intellect to give the required assent, a super- 
natural firmness. The revealed truths presented by the Catholic 
Church to the mind do not of themselves determine and compel 
its assent. The assent is voluntary and free. That it may be 
firm beyond all natural assent, capable of resisting and overcom- 
ing all doubts, holding fast amid all torments and adversities, en- 
during through life and in the hour of death, a principle of 
superhuman virtue and sanctity, a bond of union with God, a be- 
ginning of eternal life, the grace of God is necessary. 

The previous exercise of reason is necessary because grace 
supposes nature and perfects its operation. There must be a 
rational nature existing in order that the grace of regeneration 
may have a subject. Natural acts cannot be elevated to a higher 
order unless they exist. A man must know that God exists, he 
must perceive that veracity is a part of his nature, he must see 
that he has revealed certain truths, in order that he may be capa- 
ble of receiving the illumination of the Spirit and the inspirations 
of his grace, by which he elicits an act of divine faith. The bap- 
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tized infant has the regenerate nature with its infused habits of 
faith, hope and love, but he cannot act from these principles, any 
more than he can make any perfect acts of rational thought and 
volition, before he attains the use of reason. His first act of faith 
must be intelligent. He elicits it voluntarily. That this volition 
may be rational he must have in his mind a sufficient reason. 
Otherwise he believes blindly and irrationally. An educated 
adult who has before his mind the Catholic Faith, proposed to 
him by the church as the object of an assent which he has never 
hitherto given, must have a reasonable motive for the judgment 
that the Faith can and ought to be believed, before he can pru- 
dently or rationally determine himself to give this assent. 

The assent of faith is rational, because it is in agreement with 
reason, although it transcends the ability of pure, unaided reason. 
Reason can perceive that God is Truth by his essence; that he is 
the author and sovereign of rational nature ; that his testimony is 
absolutely the best and most perfect conceivable evidence of any- 
thing whatever which he may reveal; and that he has undoubt- 
edly proposed the Catholic Faith through the medium of the 
Catholic Church to the credence of all men. It is therefore both 
reasonable and obligatory, according to the natural rule of reason 
and conscience, to assent to the truth of his testimony. The 
assent which transcends the power of rational nature ; proceed- 
ing from a principle in the nature which has been elevated above 
itself, which is also actually illuminated and inspired by a divine 
grace; is required by reason and conscience, because the aid of 
the Holy Spirit is offered to make it possible. A man is not 
commanded to elicit an act above nature by an unaided natural 
power, but to consent to and concur with the action of God upon 
his mind and will, and thus elicit a supernatural act by super- 
natural grace. One who has been baptized possesses already the 
habit of faith, if he has not destroyed it by any contrary act. 
One who does not yet possegs the habit of faith, if he has, by the 
aid of that grace which is given to all who try to do what they 
can, disposed his mind and will to receive baptism, may rely on 
the Holy Spirit to give him the actual grace by which he can 
make the acts of faith, hope, and contrition which are necessary 
in order to receive regenerating grace in the Sacrament. If one 
has lost the habit of faith formerly received through the Sacra- 
ment, he can rely on the Holy Spirit to restore it to him if he 
makes a sincere effort to regain it. 

It is plain, therefore, that the Catholic doctrine respecting the 
nature, the necessity, and the’obligation of divine faith is reason- 
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able. It represents God as requiring of men only that which the 
natural rule of reason and conscience requires. He demands of 
them at any one time only those dispositions and acts which are 
possible; those which both reason and conscience acting with 
rectitude dictate to them, as due to their own natural integrity 
and highest welfare. God follows the rule laid down by St. Am- 
brose as a universal law of justice. “Solenne est ut qui fidem 
exigit fidem astruat.” “ Whoever exacts faith should show a 
reason for it.” The sufficient reason for believing underlies the 
whole foundation and structure of faith. The reason for believ- 
ing God is given in the intellectual light which manifests his es- 
sential truth in being, knowing and signifying. The reason for be- 
lieving that he is the author of the Christian revelation is given in 
the motives of credibility. The unerring criterion and proximate 
rule of faith is given in the authority of the church. When the 
revealed truths are proposed with evidence of certainty as ob- 
jects of faith, the motive of faith is the known veracity of God. 
The cognition which the intellect attains in this way surpasses in 
sublimity and certitude all other knowledge whatever. The 
truths proposed are of a more sublime order, they are proposed 
more immediately by God himself, they are apprehended in a 
more pure and divine light by a higher principle and faculty in 
the mind, they are the vital force of a more exalted life and more 
splendid virtues, they are the aurora of the coming sunrise of eter- 
nal day. By faith the mind is illuminated and the will inspired by 
the Spirit of truth and grace, so that they as it were think and will 
in God, with divine thoughts and divine volitions. Even those 
which are purely human, which belong to philosophy and the 
practical art of rational operations, are rendered more perfect in 
their own kind by the illustration of faith and the hallowing in- 
fluence of grace. There is a perfect harmony between the super- 
natural and the natural, between revelation and philosophy, be- 
tween reason and faith, between the ideal of natural virtue and 
that of supernatural sanctity. The most perfect Christian is the 
most perfect kind of rational man. 

The way is now open to explain why and how we go to work 
to demonstrate Christianity and the church by historical, logical 
and ethical argumentation. 

First, in respect to those who do not yet know or are not con- 
vinced of the truth, or of some part of it. Faith, as, St. Paul 
Says, is the argument of things which do not appear. But it is 
only the argument or medium of apprehending truth for those 
who have it and are capable of bringing it into exercise in a ra- 
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tional manner. One who does not know God clearly must have 
this knowledge imparted to him, in a sufficient manner to serve 
as a basis for the evidence of the truth of his divine, Christian 
religion. One who does not know the Christian religion must be 
made to know it in its evidence and in its nature. One who 
knows it in a confused and imperfect manner must have a more 
clear and adequate knowledge of its nature communicated to his 
mind. We do not simply assert the truth and expect God to 
give a miraculous illumination to the minds of those who hear, 
We might as well leave the whole work to miraculous inter. 
vention and abstain from preaching, as to preach without giv- 
ing any reason for believing the truth which we proclaim. The 
scope and end of all demonstration of the truths of natural theo. 
logy, of the evidences of revelation and of the divine authority of 
the Catholic Church, from its simplest and most popular to its 
most elaborate and erudite form, is the following: to furnish 
motives for a reasonable and prudent judgment that the one most 
perfect and sovereign God exists, that he is our creator and ru- 
ler ; that he has made a revelation which subsists in the Christian 
religion ; that the Catholic Church is the infallible teacher of 
this divine religion, and that, therefore, what the church teaches 
ought to be received with a firm assent and voluntarily, on the 
veracity of God. 

A baptized infant needs to be instructed from the first begin- 
ning of his intelligent life, in order that he may be able to elicit a 
perfect act of faith in a rational manner when he comes to the age 
of reason. Reason and faith are brought into active exercise to- 
gether in the soul of a child who is educated in a Christian man- 
ner. Reason has, however, the priority, and the child must have 
the certainty which is relative to his capacity of thought and 
knowledge, that God is, and reveals the truth proposed to him 
by his parents and teachers, before he can believe this truth with 
a firm and supernatural assent on the veracity of God. It is the 
same with all other simple and comparatively ignorant persons. 

In respect to those who already have faith in active exercise, 
instruction and argument concerning the rational evidence of the 
revealed truths have a different use. In the: first case, it is in- 
telligence which seeks faith, in the second, faith seeks intelli- 
gence, according to St. Anselm’s well-known formula of Catholic 
science: Fides querens intellectum. Faith already has its suff- 
cient rational basis, and possesses its sufficient motive for believ- 
ing firmly all that God has revealed, viz., the known veracity of 
God, veracitas Dei ut cognita. It is, therefore, neither reasonable 
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nor lawful to suspend the assent of faith, or to inquire with a 
dubitative investigation into the grounds and evidences of the 
doctrines of Catholic Faith. But it is reasonable, lawful, praise- 
worthy, and often even obligatory, to inquire into the rational 
evidence of religion, as far as the mental capacity and opportu- 
nities of the individual allow, in order to gain more perfect 
knowledge, to find an answer to difficulties, to remove unreason- 
able and involuntary doubts, to confirm and fortify faith, to per- 
fect the intellect, and to acquire the means of instructing others 
or refuting and resisting cavillers and disputers against the truth. 
Revelation contains a great amount of truth which is in itself know- 
able without revelation, but which is made known with greater 
clearness, perfection and certainty, and made more easily accessible 
to the majority of minds by means of revelation. All except the 
first elements of this extensive natural theology is learned and be- 
lieved at first by the way of faith, and by the larger number 
is never known in any other way. Yet it can be known after a 
scientific and philosophical manner, together with the harmonies 
which subsist between this order of knowledge and every other, the 
physical sciences included. Even the mysteries have an intelligible 
side when they have been once disclosed by revelation and received 
by faith, and they can be partially and imperfectly proved. That 
is, their mutual harmony can be shown, one mystery can be de- 
duced from another by reasoning, their relation to the final end 
of the universe can be shown, and by analogical arguments they 
can be proved not only to involve no contradiction to reason but 
to show a positive conformity to its deepest and highest princi- 
ples. Thus, an intrinsic as well as extrinsic credibility of the 
supernatural dogmas can be discovered and manifested, which 
gives great delight to the pious mind and perfects it in the most 
sublime kind of knowledge. 

We have seen that before God exacts from the mind an ab- 
solute assent, never to be retracted, to the truth of a revelation 
and to the truths revealed, he gives it a reasonable evidence of 
the fact of revelation. Whatever may be the way in which the 
fact of revelation and the real purport of the thing signified by it 
are actually made known, the obligation of assent is imperative. 
The motives of credibility. which attest the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation are exceedingly various and numerous, so much 
so, that it is difficult for any one mind to grasp them all. Pro- 
bably, this argument of moral demonstration has never been and 
never can be exhausted, or set forth in one complete view in such 
@ way as to present clearly everything which can be discovered 

* 
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and expressed in language. It is not necessary to know all the 
motives which are actually presented in learned treatises on the 
Evidences, or even a great number of them. It suffices to have 
a few, or even one, if what is known gives a certitude of credibi. 
lity. 

There is no particular mode of bringing the evidence of credi- 
bility into contact with the mind which is absolutely necessary 
and is so connected with the revealed truths that divine faith is 
impossible without it. It is only necessary to see that God has 
made a revelation in order that one should be bound to receive it, 
and to believe every truth contained in it, when it is certainly 
known to be so, whatever may be the way by which this object 
of divine faith is proposed and made intelligible. 

Yet there must be, and there actually is an ordinary and com- 
mon argument and motive of credibility for a revelation which 
is public and common, and which God has given to mankind as 
the means of instructing all men generally in natural and super. 
natural religion. There must be an ordinary way by which men 
are instructed in the knowledge of the truths contained in the 
revelation, and of the moral precepts which it enjoins as the con- 
ditions of salvation. In point of fact the Catholic Church is both 
the one and the other. Its existence, with the four great notes 
which mark it, is a present, intelligible and splendid motive of 
credibility. It is the one providential motive and evidence, suf- 
ficient for the simple and necessary to complete knowledge for 
all, which God has given to the world. And it is through this 
motive that all the others receive their unity and perfection as 
one grand and conclusive demonstration of Christianity. The 
church is also the ordinary means of instruction in the verity of 
revelation, and in the true, genuine sense and meaning of the doc- 
trines and precepts contained in its documents. 

The condition of man as he actually exists in his present state 
is such, that he spontaneously demands a teaching from God to 
enlighten, direct and console him. He feels his own insuff- 
ciency, the insufficiency of the manifestation of God in his visible 
works, and the insufficiency of any philosophy drawn out of the 
natural resources of the human reason. God provides for him 
the teaching which he needs in such a way that when he comes 
face to face with it he easily recognizes its divine character. He 
does this by giving him a visible Teacher whose divine authority 
is easily recognizable simply by being seen and heard. This 
Teacher meets him at the beginning of his rational life, and thus 
supersedes all need of anxious searching, prevents all reason for 
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doubting, and furnishes him with all that sufficient and easy in- 
struction which his nature spontaneously demands. The Catho- 
lic Church is the continuation under a more perfect form of an 
institution which has existed since the creation of man, for receiv- 
ing, attesting, preserving and imparting the revelation which 
God has given immediately to patriarchs, prophets and apostles. 
Before Moses, the continuity and antiquity of the tradition 
handed down in that society of men which adhered to the primi- 
tive revelation, was the great motive of credibility; and the in- 
struction given by parents and elders to the young and to de- 
pendants in the religion of their fathers, was the medium and 
proximate rule of faith. Under the Mosaic Law, the national 
church of the chosen people with its doctrinal authority was 
the great witness to its own divine institution and the living 
teacher of the entire ancient and sacred tradition of truth. 

The condition of those who have been in former times, or are 
now, separated from that society which possesses the pure and 
entire tradition of divine truth, differs greatly from that of the 
members of this society. Nevertheless, the primitive tradition, 
even the augmented revelation possessed by the chosen people in 
the post-Mosaic period, did more or less furnish the ancient 
heathen nations. with the necessary means of saving faith, which 
their descendants in modern heathendom have not lost. The 
testimony and instruction of the Catholic Church reaches ina 
partial and imperfect manner all those who have any knowledge 
of Christianity, even though they are separated from the com- 
munion of the church. Divine Providence has extraordinary 
ways of presenting that truth which makes the substance of reve- 
lation as an object of rational knowledge and divine faith to those 
who are deprived of the appointed and ordinary means. In so 
far as special, individual illumination is necessary to supply the 
defect of a sufficient rational knowledge of the motives of credi- 
bility, and of the divine truth which must be believed as the 
indispensably necessary condition of salvation, God can, and 
doubtless does give, in an immediate and supernatural manner, 
this special and gracious light. But, apart from such private 
revelations or extraordinary inward inspirations and aids of grace, 
there have never been wanting in any age or region of the world, 
for those who have acquired the full use of reason, more general 
and common means of knowing the true God and the natural law, 
and of obtaining grace by fidelity to the dictates of reason and 
conscience. This general and common medium of religious in- 
struction has never been a merely rational philosophy, deduced 
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by reasoning from the first principles of rational nature and the 
data of experience. All men have believed in a revelation, true 
or false, and as a fact, the existence of something purporting to be 
a revelation is as universal as the existence of reason and of 
knowledge derived by the use of the rational faculties. The uni. 
versality of the fact establishes the universality of the law asa 
law of the divine providence over men. There is also a univer. 
sal fact of human consciousness corresponding to this law. Men 
have desired to know the Power above the world, to hear from 
him, to propitiate him, to know their own nature and reason of 
being, to know their future destiny, and to obtain a perfect and 
endless felicity. They have always looked, not to philosophy, 
but to some tradition of a divine revelation for the satisfaction of 
this desire. Philosophers have never been the teachers of the 
multitude, and their metaphysical systems have never furnished 
the people with their code of belief and morals. More than this, 
the greatest sages and philosophers have recognized their in- 
ability to meet the demands of human consciousness by the sole 
resources of logic and metaphysics, without tradition and divine 
revelation. “ Do you wish to discover the truth with certitude,” 
says Aristotle (Met. lib. xi. c. 8), “separate with care that 
which is first and hold to it; this is indeed that paternal doctrine 
which only comes with certainty from the word of God.”* 
Cicero represents and sums up all the ancient philosophy known 
to him when he declares that “ antiquity being nearer the divine 
origins and productions of things knew best the truth.” (Tuscul. 
i, 12.) 

Zoroaster, the greatest of the heathen sages, in that part of 
the Avesta called the Patets, prescribes the following confession 
of faith: “I am wholly without doubt in the existence of the 
good Mazdayagnian faith, in the coming of the resurrection and 
the later body, in the stepping over the bridge Chinvat, in an in- 
variable recompense of good deeds and their reward, and of bad 
deeds and their punishment, as well as in the continuance of Para- 
dise, in the annihilation of Hell, and Ahriman and the Devas; 
that the god Ormuzd will at last be victorious, and Ahriman will 
perish together with the Devas and the offshoots of darkness.” 
(Bleek’s Transl. of the Avesta.) 

Confucius says : “ Of what use are your efforts to weave a new 
tissue by yourself? As for me, in order that I may not fall into 


* This is a free periphrasis of Aristotle’s text by Cardinal Dechamps which correctly ex- 


presses the sense of this and other passages in his writings. ‘There are several similar passages 
in Plato. 
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error I will meditate on the manners and the doctrine of our an- 
cestors, of antiquity! I study it always. My mind clings to the 
mind of the ancients. Grand, brilliant and beautiful is the doc- 
trine which the sages have transmitted tous.” (Chow-King, c. xi. 
n. 

<a providential method by which men have always been in- 
structed in religion corresponds to that law of nature by which 
children are dependent on their parents and give them spontane- 
ously an unbounded and unquestioning credence and trust. As 
they grow up and become active members of a larger family, the 
doctrine and law of the society in which they live and the au- 
thority of its elders, supersede the private authority of their 
parents. The paternal doctrine, the religion of their fathers, be- 
comes wider than the particular family circle, and is assumed to 
have been given to the founders of the larger human family by 
a superhuman power. 

The difficulty in the case consists in the intermingling of false 
revelations, of impostures, of things absurd and immoral, with 
the remnants of the primitive revelation, in the religions of an- 
cient and modern heathendom. The question necessarily arises, 
and demands an answer: how can that be a providential method 
of proposing and making credible the divine truth, which im- 
poses also on the same motive of credibility what deserves rather 
to be called diabolical falsehood than divine truth, and is morally 
degrading rather than salutary ? 

It is impossible that the Holy Spirit should ever concur with 
the erroneous operations of the human mind by elevating assent 
to falsehood to an act of divine faith. It is impossible that God 
should lead a rational creature into error and sin by sanctioning 
an authority which teaches falsehood and commands immoral 
acts. 

The answer to this is: that those who are not within that so- 
ciety, that original and universal church, in which the pure tra- 
dition of the divine faith and law is preserved, are not under the 
perfect and complete operation of the providential method of in- 
struction. The divine institution for instruction in the truth and 
direction in morals has been perverted, and the authority which 
it exercises in this perverted and corrupted form is a human 
usurpation. The lack of the ordinary means for knowing easily 
and certainly what God has revealed makes it necessary, that 
God should provide for the salvation of those who are brought 
up in a society which has a perverted doctrine and law, by ex- 
traordinary means. The use which divine providence makes of 
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the false religion or sect is an overruling of its usurped author. 
ity, by which it is compelled to teach and transmit truth involved 
in its errors, to bear a reluctant witness against itself, and to fur. 
nish a criterion by which its subjects can discern the genuine, 
divine authority, when they are brought face to face with its evi. 
dence. Over and above this transmission of truth in the midst of 
and in spite of the errors which surround it, there is the extraor- 
dinary grace of illumination and inspiration given to those who 
seek truth and righteousness with an ‘upright heart, following 
and obeying the light which they have as they best can. There 
is also in all men who have the full use of reason, a natural light 
and a natural law of conscience, by which they are advertised of 
the reasonableness and obligation of refusing assent to manifest 
absurdities and obedience to laws or customs manifestly degrad. 
ing and immoral. Men who act with rectitude of reason and will 
do not assent to anything proposed as divine and revealed truth, 
except with the tacit understanding that it is one, catholic, holy, 
and apostolic, that is, handed down from the original apostles of 
God to the human race who were commissioned under the Old 
Law, or the apostles of Christ under the New. There is also the 
tacit understanding that this professed revelation is either posi- 
tively or negatively in harmony with the truth and law which 
God has imparted to the natural reason and conscience, viz., that 
it is positively proved to be true and credible by reason, or, at 
least is not in evident contradiction to truths and facts which are 
known to be certain and cannot be reasonably doubted. 

In this manner there is a way open to see how those who are 
brought up in a false religion or in some imperfect and erroneous 
form of the true religion, can free themselves from whatever is 
absolutely incompatible with a belief in the truth and a practice 
of the righteousness which are absolutely necessary to a state of 
grace and salvation. We can see, moreover, how they can, if 
they are sufficiently instructed, reasonably and justly question 
and reject all usurped authority over their mind and conscience, 
and abjure all the errors of their traditional teaching. Those 
who hold the substantial truth of divine revelation are virtually 
catholic. Whatever is uncatholic falls away of itself when the 
proper tests are applied. It is only catholic authority which re- 
mains perfectly consistent with itself, with the first principles of 
reason and conscience, and with all truth, when it presents the 
full justification of its claims and the complete exposition of the 
motives of credibility. The facts of human consciousness prove 
that a revelation made known with rational certitude as credible, 
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and made known with equal certitude as to its genuine significa- 
tion, is precisely adapted to the necessities and desires of the soul 
of man. The facts of history prove that men have always looked 
to a religion professedly divine for guidance. The Catholic 
Church, by its four evident marks of unity, sanctity, catholicity 
and apostolicity, at once proves the truth of the Christian Reve- 
lation and its own supreme, unerring authority as a rule and cri- 
terion of faith; and thus it brings the mind directly in contact 
with the veracity of God, the motive of its most firm and super- 
natural assent to the truths which God has revealed. 

The celebrated French historian Augustin Thierry ex- 
pressed to F. Gratry, a little before the death of the former, 
in terse and concise form, what is the dictate of sound and en- 
lightened reason, when it judges calmly and impartially. 

“T know by history the manifest necessity of a divine and 
visible authority for the development of the life of the human 
race. But all which is outside of Christianity is of no account. 
Moreover, all that is outside of the Catholic Church is of no au- 
thority. The Catholic Church is, then, the authority which I 
seek.” * 





THE TRUE TENDENCY OF PHYSICAL-SCIENCE RE- 
LIGIONS. 


So far is it from being true that the explication of phenomena 
from physical causes leads away from God and providence, that 
rather those philosophers who have employed themselves in these 
investigations have been able to find no way of getting to the 
end of anything except by a final recourse to God and provi- 
dence. 

It is most certain and proved by experience that slight 
draughts of philosophy may by chance give an impulse toward 
atheism, but that deeper drinking of the same brings the mind 
back to religion. LorD BACON. 


* Works of Card. Dechamps. Vol. vii. p. 228. 
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THE PLACARD. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


A LONDON Christmas has none of the traditional picturesque. 
ness of that old home festival with which we associate good 
cheer and happy gatherings; even Dickens could not make it 
attractive, though he makes it pathetic. This was what Dr. 
Walsh, a young Irishman just getting into fair practice in a dull 
part of London, thought somewhat ruefully as he trudged home 
on Christmas Eve, through the black slush which did duty for snow, 
past the brightly-lighted shops, and the array of fat beef, wreathed 
in holly and box and decorated with gay-colored ribbons, hang. 
ing in whole carcases in the butchers’ stores. Tanks of mince. 
meat, with lace-like patterns spread over them in the shape of 
pastry and candy, filled the grocers’ windows ; snow-white cakes, 
gaudily decorated with international flags and gilt gimcracks of 
all sorts, were heaped in confectioners’ stores ; the toy-shops blazed 
with a lot of waxen pink and white beauty and its accompaniment 
of floss-silk hair and blue eyes, besides the more sensible attrac. 
tions of toy houses, toy carts, toy ships and railroad-cars, and 
what was spent on illumination alone must have reduced the 
profits of even good Christmas sales. The streets were filled 
with hurrying people, chiefly men laden with baskets and parcels, 
and a few children, the eldest of families, come out to share the 
responsibility of choosing Christmas boxes for the little ones ; and 
had it not been for the black mud underfoot and the black sky 
overhead, the scene would have been tolerably cheerful. But 
Dr. Walsh could not quite reconcile himself to it, except as a 
pis-aller, remembering as he did the roystering times he had had 
only five years ago at his old home in Ireland, where Christmas 
was kept up in ancient style, and where, mortgages notwithstand- 
ing, every one for miles around found himself better off for the 
Christmas largess or hospitality of the Walshes. Nevertheless 
hard necessity had driven him to take his chances in London, 
where he and his sister were trying to earn money to redeem 
the tumble-down homestead and get rid of hungry creditors. 
She was teaching in a private school, and he had a toleéra- 
ble practice and a treasure of a housekeeper in his young wife, 
who devoted herself entirely to saving and managing the income 
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so as to accumulate ready money for the end they all had in 
view. What she fed the family on, and what she clothed the 
three baby girls with, was a mystery, for the latter always looked 
clean and tidy, and the food was always appetizing; yet the little 
fund steadily increased. She had even hinted that there would 
be a Christmas tree this year, with the orthodox accompaniments, 
as little Clara was four years old and really could not be de- 
frauded of the fun all children ought to have at this season. The 
doctor was thinking of this tree, for which some of his small bun- 
dles were destined, when he turned off into a side street rather 
ill lighted and running for a good distance along the dead brick 
wall of a large factory building, just the place for advertisements, 
though not for an advantageous display of them. However, 
there they were, a good many staring, incongruous slips of flimsy 
paper, overlapping each other, many torn and illegible, others 
fresh from the press, a theatrical flourish grimly jostling a chemi- 
cal one, and the figure illustrating “ Laughing-Gas” stuck side- 
ways across the bottom of the advertisement of a new Egyptian 
clown at Astley’s. The doctor had a national sense of humor, 
and took in the suggested fun of these motley bills as he passed 
quickly by, though he had no time to spare to look at them in 
detail; but at the further corner of the wall, where a rickety 
boarding joined the next house, he noticed a man, too thinly 
dressed for the season of the year, standing vacantly before a new 
yellow placard. He could just see the color of the poster and a 
singular figure upon it like a blurred attempt at an eruption, with 
letters a foot long below, by the light of a lamp whose frame 
seemed to let in a great deal of wind, for the flame flickered badly. 
The man looked commonplace enough, with a round face and 
reddish hair and beard, and the doctor slightly wondered at his 
immovableness ; for even ata distance he could see that the figure 
was not looking closely at the placard or trying to spell out its 
meaning. It was only a few seconds before he reached the same 
spot, and a glance told him the advertisement was one of a sensa- 
tional religious import, relating to the “ Second Advent,” such as 
isno longer uncommon in London streets ; but he had not time to 
think of it before the man spoke in a muffled tone, evidently beg- 
ging fora copper. Dr. Walsh turned towards the flaring lamp 
and felt in his pocket, but while looking at the little silver coin 
before he handed it to his companion he felt himself seized from 
behind, evidently with a murderous intention. He turned and 
grappled with the man, and being a fine, athletic fellow and not 
unused to the science of self-defence, he was able to defend him- 
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self effectually. He became the more anxious to do his best as 
he felt the nature of the grip the strange man had upon him—a 
grip out of proportion with his natural strength as gauged by his 
appearance. The doctor had also clearly seena knife in his hand, 
and hastened to trip up his antagonist, whom he got down on his 
back just in time. Neither he nor the man had yet said one word 
nor made an attempt to cry out, and the doctor knelt on his chest 
and got the knife away, throwing it over the factory wall. Then © 
the man, still struggling to rise, said in an odd, hoarse, muffled 
tone, not fiercely, but with a queer, blood-curdling tone of en. 
treaty: 

“Oh! do let me kill you, do let me kill you.” 

The doctor was sure now of what he had already suspected, 
and answered, humoring the lunatic: 

“ Well, so I will by and by, if you will tell me just why you 
want to kill me.” 

“T can’t help it,” said the man; “I want to kill some one. 
Two women passed down the street ten minutes before you, but 
they did not suit me. I took a fancy to kill you when I saw you 
coming towardsme. Why don’t you let me?” 

“Couldn’t you put it off a little? Did you know my face?” 

“No, but I wanted to kill some one, and when you came down 
the street I knew at once it was you, and only you, whom | 
wanted. What have you done with my knife?” 

“Put it away in a safe place. Suppose you come with me 
and tell me why you wanted to kill me.” 

“1 don’t want to leave that placard.” 

Dr. Walsh glanced at the yellow poster. 

“ Well, shall we go and hear the sermon it advertises ?”’ 

“What sermon?” said the madman vacantly. He had risen, 
and was standing by the doctor, who held his arm with a grip 
not easy to get away from. 

“Or perhaps you don’t care for that. Come with me and tell 
me where you belong to.” 

He was wondering what he could do with the man. The 
police-station did not always occur to his mind as the fit recepta 
cle for every kind of vagrant, for he had a professional as well 
as a natural feeling of discrimination, and was never in the selfish 
hurry to get rid of disagreeable people which characterizes most 
of the prosperous inhabitants of London. The man did not an- 
swer him, and as the doctor watched him in silence he noticed 
changes in his face, and also differences from the common run of 
street types familiar to men in town. The lunatic’s mind was 
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evidently clearing ; a lucid interval was quickly coming on, and 
the doctor was anxious to remove him from the scene of the late 
struggle before the recollection of it could become painful or 
shameful to him. He drew him gently away, and there was no 
resistance on the part of his now silent companion ; the doctor, 
still undecided as to where he should take him, walked in the di- 
rection of his own home. It was the lunatic who broke the si- 
lence, saying in an evidently sane tone, and with a gentle and 
courteous intonation revealing his natural good-breeding : 

‘“‘T hope you will accept my earnest apologies for what I now 
recollect has just passed. You may have guessed who and what 
I am.” 

“ My dear fellow,” frankly said the doctor, standing still and 
holding out his hand, “ you could not have come across 4 better 
man to experiment upon, seeing that I am a doctor and can readily 
appreciate your trouble. And now can I be of any use to you?” 

The other was silent, still holding Dr. Walsh’s hand in his, 
but presently, recollecting himself, said in a hesitating voice : 

“T have a little money in my pockets. Could you recom- 
mend me a decent hotel not too far from here? I am very 
tired.” 

“] think,” said the doctor with a sort of plunge, “I had rather 
beg you to accept my poor hospitality ; you would be more com- 
fortable.” 

The man looked up slowly with evident surprise. 

“ Are you in earnest?” he said. 

“ Why, of course,” said Walsh cheerily. “My wife will make 
you welcome—that is, unless you were on your way to friends to 
spend Christmas ?” 

“No,” said the man wearily, and, after a pause, he added: “I 
don’t believe there is another man in London would ask a stran- 
ger—an escaped lunatic—to his house like that. God bless 
you !” 

“Oh! nonsense,” said Walsh. “Do you suppose there is no 
good-fellowship left in this big town? Here is my card ; and now 
come along or you will catch cold.” 

The other read the name and immediately said: 

“My name is John Llewellyn, and I used to be a briefless bar- 
rister, though my real business was literature, and it was to an 
unlucky venture in the latter that I owed my first fit of insanity.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, as he found his companion stopped, 
“Tam glad we have met, for I have no doubt your trouble can 


be cured, and we can talk over matters at our leisure at home 
VOL, XXXII,—29 
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after the children’s Christmas tree. I suppose you are a bache-. 
lor?” 

“Yes,” said Llewellyn, “though I am nearly thirty-seven, 
But then I fear this is an hereditary trouble; my uncle killed him. 
self in a fit of this sort, though it was drink that brought on his,” 

“We are not far from home,” answered Walsh cheerfully; 
“and I own I shall be glad to see the fire.” 

His home consisted only of the lower part of a dingy London 
house, than which a drearier abode can scarcely be imagined ; but 
“where there’s a will there’s a way,” and the Walshes had clear. 
ly gone to work with a will. The usual dismal room on the 
ground-floor denominated a dining-room, with its inevitable black 
horse-hair furniture, had become the family sitting-room, though 
a tall screen cut off one corner and formed an impromptu bed. 
room for the doctor’s sister. The black furniture was covered 
with cheap chintz, miraculously kept clean, with frills always ac. 
curately fluted, and dark, cheap stuff curtains, fit to stand London 
“blacks” without exposing them, draped the tall windows, 
Some of the chairs were evidently tied back to back beneath 
their covering of chintz,so as to form a sort of ¢éte-a-téte, and 
there were sundry couches and tables evidently home-made, 
while one side of the room was filled with plain shelves, or rather 
piled-up book-boxes used shelf-wise for a large collection of 
books, miscellaneous as well as professional. Diagonally to the 
books, and back to back with a “cottage” or upright piano (a 
wedding present), stood the doctor’s writing-table, a common but 
unusually thick board standing on two rough trestles stained dark 
red. This table was covered with a black silk Norwich shawl 
with a deep gold-colored border of intricate pattern, also a wed- 
ding present, as were most of the other pretty things in the room. 
A Sutherland table with deep leaves stood by the wall, and, when 
spread out, made an ample dinner-table for four; otherwise it 
held a bronze lamp and a marble group, and looked like a narrow 
shelf along the wall. Centre-table there was none, but a square, 
low, substantial one stood by the sofa, which was placed obliquely 
_ before the fire-place. There was a passage-door leading out from 
the bedroom end of this parlor, which was handy for the women 
to escape by when patients came at unseasonable hours; but dur- 
ing regular “office-hours” this room served the doctor as his 
study and office, the one on the other side of the hall being divid- 
ed into a nursery and the doctor’s own bedroom. Here the fur- 
niture was very simple, and the hangings merely gray lining 
trimmed with bands of colored stuff, yet there was nothing of the 
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homeless look of a lodging-house anywhere: the kitchen, as is 
usual in most London houses, was below the street level, and 
there were two pantries and a sort of recess between them, which 
also formed part of the apartment. I was going to forget the 
most characteristic thing in the sitting-room, which was also re- 
peated in the bedroom and nursery: the windows were pasted 
over, half-way up, with Japanese pictures, and strips of black 
paper between each, as a sort of frame or border, so that no 
outlook into the dirty, dreary street could be had, and a border 
of Japanese design also ran along the upper sash, leaving only a 
broad strip of glass uncovered, but in no way interfering with 
the ventilation. 

When the doctor reached home his eldest little girl was hold- 
ing the door ajar and peeping out, watching for him; the sit- 
ting-room door was open, and showed a glimpse of the fire and 
an unusual illumination within. Walsh pushed his companion 
into the room and bade him sit down and warm himself at once. 
He dreaded the effect upon him of a single minute’s hesitation in 
the reception, or rather the impression of a reception, given him 
by his wife ; so as he forced his companion into a chair he glanced 
quickly at his wife and drew back into the hall, where she fol- 
lowed him and learnt in a few minutes all there was to know. 
She took in the situation at once, though she had a momentary 
misgiving as to her husband’s safety in the future. Of this, how- 
ever, she gave him no hint, and, going back into the sitting-room, 
found the younger babies established on the stranger’s knee. 

“ Mr. Llewellyn,” she said, “ the best welcome has been given 
you already—the little ones have forestalled me, I see; but 
wouldn't you like to step into my husband’s room a minute while 
I give the tree its last finish ?”” And she took up the bundles the 
doctor had laid on the sofa, while he appeared at the door and 
led the guest across to his room. While the men were away 
Mrs. Walsh explained matters to her sister-in-law in a whisper, 
and the two women ventured on a natural confidence as to the 
fears which they tried to hide but could not help feeling. Mur- 
derous assaults impress a woman more than a man, and even a 
doctor’s wife is not hardened to professional views of all things, 
insanity included ; but our friends were sensible women, and, as 
far as possible, locked up their fears in their own inner conscious- 
ness. When Walsh and Llewellyn came back there was nothing 
to do but push the screen into a different position from its com- 
mon one, and reveal the Christmas tree, ready lighted and load- 
ed. It stood where Miss Walsh’s bed-room was supposed to be; 
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but the screen hid the huddled-up bed and other piled encum. 
brances, and there was room enough to go round the tree cut. 
ting off presents. Clara insisted on the stranger having his gift 
too, and chose it for him herself—a small gilt box with a miniature 
compass, originally meant by Miss Walsh for Clara herself, who 
had an uncommon fondness for scientific instruments. After the 
little hubbub consequent on Christmas distributions, no matter 
how small or intimate the circle may be, Mrs. Walsh sat down to 
the piano and made the children join in a few Christmas carols 
and hymns, an English translation of Adeste Fideles being the 
closing one; for of course the Walshes had not forgotten the old 
customs of Christmas at their little church on the mountain-side, 
two miles from home, where they used to go for Midnight Mass, 
and where they remembered many lovely Christmas nights with 
a full moon, or with other beauties which the cold never seemed 
to mar. Midnight Mass in London did not seem the same, 
though the doctor penitently reproached himself every year for 
the thought, supplementing the reproach with a wish his practice 
were good enough to allow him a holiday. 

After the hymns the children were sent off to bed, and Miss 
Walsh disappeared with them for half an hour. The guest was 
very silent and apparently sad, though the doctor chattered his 
best, offered him a pipe, a long German one, which, though he 
declined it, seemed to fascinate him, for he kept fingering it gently 
and turning it round and round. Mrs. Walsh now and then 
glanced nervously at her husband; their guest’s moodiness 
alarmed her. 

Presently the doctor started a new subject: “I dare say you 
have travelled a good deal, Mr. Llewellyn?” 

“Yes,” said his guest, “though mostly in very hackneyed 
places. Even Cracow is on the list of tourist hotels, and that is 
the most out-of-the-way place I ever went to.” 

“ How did Poland strike you?” 

“Well, I saw really so little that was characteristic that I dare 
not give any judgment about the country. I was an idler then, 
and went to see some friends who had a large property and lived 
in plenty, though, politically speaking, they considered themselves 
shamefully persecuted.” 

“ fancied the Austrian Poles were pretty contented.” 

“ Yes ; but my friends, though in Austrian Poland, so identified 
themselves with their people as a whole that Russian affairs en- 


grossed them most, and they lost sight of their individual good- 
luck as Austrian subjects.” 
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After another pause Walsh said to his wife : 

“ Mary, I dare say it will amuse Mr. Llewellyn to see some- 
thing of Irish catering for Christmas; let us open the hamper 
now, though it looks rather a greedy proceeding. Just call 
Clara; she must have finished playing nursery-maid.” 

Miss Walsh was called accordingly, and a pretty scene fol- 
lowed, though some might call it prosaic, seeing that it was con- 
nected with eatables of various sorts. Hampers are a great in- 
stitution across the ocean ; they form a large part of the freight- 
age material on the railroads from September to March, and es- 
pecially at Christmas, and experienced senders have devised cer- 
tain sealed knots by which to ascertain whether any hungry por- 
ter or brakeman has tampered with the contents. Game is thus 
sent from the Highlands of Scotland to Cornwall, fish from the 
west of Ireland to the coast of Norfolk, farm produce and home- 
made bread, etc., everything that hungry country-folk shut up in 
cities can long for, or epicures prize because it is unattainable at 
a common shop. This particular hamper was a home gift from 
Walsh’s father and some younger brothers and sisters still living 
in the dilapidated family home which he and Clara were working 
so hard to free from creditors. 

A lot of sweet-smelling hay was packed at the top, under 
which, wrapped in moss, were some late violets with a faint scent, 
and a few chrysanthemums. The substantials were not far to 
seek: two home-cured hams of last year and a side of bacon; two 
large turkeys and two couples of chickens, all ready for cooking ; 
a small round of salt beef—not the scraggy thing which boarding- 
house reminiscences have made too familiar and most hateful to 
most of us, but salt beef such as is thought a luxury by well-to-do 
lovers of good cheer, the traditional squires of romance ; some 
jars of pickles and catsups, of jellies and jams, all home-made ; 
eight or ten pounds of new butter, some of it in tiny pats with a 
rabbit stamped on them; a jar of cream and a larger one of 
milk ; asmall cheese and a smaller cream-cheese ; a hare, two rab- 
bits, half a dozen partridges, and some sea-fish in a separate parcel 
labelled with the name of Walsh's favorite fisher-boy, Michael 
Hanlon; some brown wheat bread ‘and two loaves of white 
bread, a rich plum-cake, two large covered mince-pies and a 
dozen small open ones, with two bottles of old port and one of 
the traditional whiskey that never paid duty, and a big plum-pud- 
ding ready mixed in a stout bag, besides a lot of dried fruit, and 
four lemons and three oranges, the latter being “rich and rare” 
in the home of the Walshes, though common enough on London 
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street-stalls. There were also a few fire-crackers for the chil. 
dren. Llewellyn evidently took great delight in this domestic 
event, and the little excitement consequent on opening the ham. 
per did much to remove the stiffness of the conversation. A 
little supper was laid on the table by a neat maid who appeared 
now for the first time, as Miss Walsh took a good deal of the nur. 
- sery work, and Mrs. Walsh did everything but the rough house. 
work and the waiting. The supper was chiefly cold, except for 
an excellent oyster-stew and some unrivalled black coffee, and the 
strange guest became more at home as the meal went on. After 
supper the ladies disappeared for half an hour, and Walsh in- 
dulged his guest with a glass of wine and one of his hidden store 
of cigars—not, however, an extravagant purchase of his own, buta 
present from an admiring patient in the tobacco trade. The doc. 
tor, though apparently careless and jovial, watched the stranger 
closely, and was becoming more and more satisfied that his fit 
was over for the present and that his case was curable in the end, 
when Llewellyn said : 

“T think I owe you an explanation fuller than that which you 
may have gathered from my chance allusion to my adventures.” 

“T am quite ready,” said the doctor cheerfully—“ that is, if it 
is not disagreeable to you. I am quite satisfied to take you on 
trust.” 

“You have been much too generous,” said the other, “ for me 
to leave you in the dark. You may say what you like, but not 
one man in a thousand would have done what you have.” 

“ Well,” said Walsh deprecatingly, “let us get to work.” 

“ T told you I had travelled on the Continent,” began Llewellyn. 
“It was in Germany—that is, in Prussian Silesia—that my trouble 
first showed itself. My name will tell you that I ama Welshman, 
and my father was a small squire, who, having got into debt, was 
in a great hurry to sell his estate, which afterwards turned out to 
be full of iron, but not till he had parted with it for a very small 
sum to a retired manufacturer. He and my brother and I came 
up to London. My brother was ten years older than myself, and 
was of age when the property was sold. He and my father had 
the same tastes, and did not husband very carefully the ready 
money they had in hand after clearing their debts; so I was. sent 
to a second-rate private school, and should have missed college 
altogether if the man who bought our place had not been honest 
enough to press upon us an additional sum after the discovery of 
the mine was made. He also suggested that my brother should 


marry his daughter, as he could give his own sons money enough 
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in other forms, and would settle the Welsh property on his only 
girl. After some hesitation my brother accepted this proposal, 
and engaged himself to Miss Charlton, who was only sixteen at 
the time. Her father good-naturedly took an interest in me, and 
induced my father to use part of the new sum of purchase money 
to set me up in a profession. I went to Cambridge, and subse- 
quently to Gray’s Inn. Meanwhile my father died and my bro- 
ther married. As my inclinations were different from his, my 
thrifty mother’s characteristics having revived in me, I was 
rather cut off from the family and shifted for myself. I saw that 
the bar was not my vocation and set about trying to earn money 
my own way. You know how that generally ends ina trial of 
literature, and I gravitated helplessly towards publishing and 
newspaper offices. By and by I found my level and got a con- 
nection with the theatres, writing plays, adapting scenes, etc.—a 
dramatic author on a small scale, and content to be a well-paid 
hack all my life—when all of a sudden a little farce I wrote be- 
came the rage, and the merest accident threw me headlong into 
a sea of sensational popularity. No one was more surprised than 
myself. At first I was a little ashamed as well, for I knew what 
trash my things were, seriously and artistically speaking. But an 
author’s vanity is insidious; I gave in, wrote more such stuff, 
and made money fast. That was eight yearsago. This lasted 
about two years, and my head was fairly turned, when, as sudden- 
ly as the first success, came the first failure. I had made sure of 
the favor of the public, but it deserted me as unreasonably as it 
had sought me out, and a pet performance of my comic muse fell 
flat. 

“The sudden revulsion was a great blow to me. I got away 
from the theatre before the play was over, and took an aimless 
walk through the streets, having forgotten to put on my over- 
coat. I wandered about, feeling cold and dizzy, and instinctively 
trying to get out of the way of the crowd. Everywhere posters, 
placards, and ‘sandwich-men’ met me, and some of the adver- 
tisements were of my own unlucky piece, then being ‘damned’ 
at the theatre I had left. For days before the piece had been an- 
nounced and cried in the streets, and I had been proud of seeing 
fearful caricatures of myself connected with the advertisements ; 
now a frenzy seized me and I longed to smash every board I saw 
placarded, and kill every perambulating human poster I came 
across. Presently I saw one of these men—I could not see what 
he carried on his horrid wooden shield—turn down a by-street 
leading to the Thames. Beyond the Embankment you know 
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there are still many queer nooks; I followed mechanically, or 
rather with a muffled aim which | only dimly understood. The 
chill night air was doing its work on my unnaturally-excited brain, 
and I was beginning to be unlike myself. 1 followed the man, 
trying to decipher the advertisement on his back-board, and per. 
suading myself it was mine, when presently he turned, and, with 
an uneasy look, said something, it seemed to me tauntingly. | 
shouted some threat in reply. My recollection of the scene is 
vivid in some respects, but in others quite the contrary ; I only 
know that I flew at him, and he ran from me further down the 
street till he turned and came out on an unfrequented corner 
skirting the river, with a high blank wall on the right covered 
with torn and fluttering advertisements. I pursued him blindly, 
still trying to decipher his hideous placard, till I saw him dart 
through, as I then thought, a hole in the wall; and when I looked 
around I saw two more men bearing placards behind me, anda 
third turning the corner. I was faintly conscious that I was 
feverish and that my proper place was bed, and yet I was im. 
pelled to go on and try the same hole, wondering what the other 
men would do, and if they were real men or only phantomsof 
my brain. I| heard footsteps and voices behind me; then what 
seemed like a whispered consultation, then coarse jests and ques- 
tions, as the men made up their minds I was drunk and not 
worth troubling about. They passed me, and by this time I felt 
stupid and unable to move; but I saw them disappear one by one 
where the first had disappeared, though I could see nothing but 
a wall of torn paper before me. When I was alone again | felt 
bewildered and, I believe, frightened ; confused notions of murder 
haunted me, and I could hear the swash of the tide lazily slapping 
the wooden piles of those grisly piers that some people think so 
picturesque in Doré’s illustrations. Presently the wind got up, 
and I suppose the sudden increase of cold suggested dimly the 
instinct of getting home to shelter; but just as I turned round a 
large sheet of crimson paper fluttered out from the wall and 
struck me in the face. There was a fitful, rainy-looking moon, 
and as it came from behind a cloud it threw light enough on the 
stained and torn paper to let me see a supposed likeness of myself 
grinning at me; I knew then that it was a poster about my un- 
lucky piece. I tore it down, and felt impelled to tear down as 
much more loose paper as I could get hold of ; but I had not done 
much before a policeman came up—I scarcely knew him for one, 
however—and, with a few words which I did not understand, 
took a strong hold of me. I know I struggled, and I remember 
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distinctly believing that the man I struggled with was myself, 
who had stepped down from the paper wall on purpose to throt- 
tle me for my silly failure at the theatre. I learnt afterwards 
that this place by the river was a large placard manufactory and 
employed many of the ‘sandwich-men.’ Before I was got as 
far as the police-station, where the man naturally meant to take 
me, I fell down senseless, and the policeman searched my pockets 
for signs of my identity. What he found decided him to take me 
to my lodgings instead of the station, and there I woke next 
morning with the impression that I had had a hideous dream. I 
was as weak as a cat, and still feverish, but I escaped brain-fever 
that time. Besides my professional connections I had very few 
friends, and I felt so sore and ashamed that I refused to see any 
one, and left word two days after that I had gone abroad. [I left 
no address and started by the Ostend boat. I was not fit for the 
journey, and caught a fresh cold on board. I neglected this so 
stupidly that when I reached Cologne | had to send for the Eng- 
lish doctor and make up my mind to a serious illness. This hap- 
pened late in July,and it was the middle of September before 
I was myself again; my brain was seriously affected, and I was 
recommended to travel quietly and avoid any exciting corre- 
spondence, so I told the Cologne postmaster not to forward my 
letters, should any come, and I set out on horseback for a friend's 
house in Silesia. 

“T had a very pleasant journey, and spent a few weeks at my 
friend’s; he was married to a Frenchwoman, a pretty, dark-eyed 
girl, a great-niece of Talleyrand. The country was pretty, 
though flat, and I was told the cold in winter was intense ; indeed, 
I judged so from a picture I saw in the house which represented 
plains and valleys of snow and looked like a Siberian landscape ; 
it was Oppersdorff in February. The house was comfortable and 
commonplace, not very old, and the furniture was mostly French; 
my friend was an improver of land, and spent most of his energies 
on his English garden and farm. There were drainage works 
going on, for the land was low and the climate not always 
healthy ; in fact, I caught my second fever there. I thought I 
should shake off this touch of sickness by a change and a long ride, 
and I started for Breslau with some nice letters of introduction 
from my hosts. I went to the theatre the first night of my arri- 
val, and the associations of the stage certainly did me no good. 
I had noticed myself how odd and irritable I had grown; more 
than once I saw the surprise of my Silesian friends peeping 
through their good-breeding ; and now in the city I felt an uncom- 
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fortable suspicion that I could not trust myself, and yet I was un. 
willing to tell even a doctor of my new notion. I left three of 
my letters with my card on people of note in Breslau, and mean- 
while went about seeing sights, and still trying to shake off my 
uneasiness about myself. This lasted a week and | had not bro. 
ken down yet. I began to hope I was all right, but my new ac. 
quaintances all appeared to notice something odd and strange 
about me, the women especially. There was no English doctor 
here, and I determined to take the advice of the first German one 
I came across. I went to his office and had a long talk. I .told 
him the truth, that I feared I was going mad, and he advised 
quiet, and promised to look after me, which he did more like a 
brother than a professional man, making himself my companion 
and so on; but from one freak to another my trouble increased 
and declared itself. He admitted at last that I had better leave 
the hotel, and hinted delicately that I should get better care in a 
regular asylum. I still had my lucid moments, and I agreed todo 
as he directed. I gave him my bankers’ address in London, with 
strict orders not to allow the bankers to give any one at home 
my address, as I was still in hopes of getting well at Breslau, and 
did’ not wish my circle in London to gossip over what had hap- 
pened to me abroad. I knew the asylum by sight; indeed, it 
was almost one of the curiosities of the town, the building having 
formerly been a Canonesses’ House, and the architecture was lovely. 
The place was partly cared.for by Sisters of Charity, partly by 
lay hired nurses, men and women, and partly by such of the can- 
onesses as volunteered for the work. One part of the building 
was still appropriated to them, and the rent which the town 
paid for the use of the rest went to eke out the income of the la- 
dies. I suppose you have heard of these lay communities, if 1 may 
call them so?” 


“ Yes,” said the doctor, “though I have no very clear notions 
about them.” 

“Oh! they serve the purpose of giving a young girl of good 
birth but no means a home and an independence which would 
be impossible otherwise, and yet leave her the loophole of mar- 
riage, since no vows bind her. There is a kind of superioress, 
but no real monastic obedience, and the ladies live apart, visit in 
the town, have their own servants, and are bound by no rules but 
that of wearing a certain dress within the walls, being home by 
dusk, and attending Mass and Vespers on certain days, and spe- 
cial services on three or four festivals. They are only obliged to 
reside in the chapter-house for six months of the year; the rest, 
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if they like, they may spend visiting. But it is a dull life, and 
few women care to forego their slender chances in society before 
they are thirty; it is uncommon to find very young girls among 
the canonesses, and then, too, the number is limited by the strin- 
gency of the rule as to noble descent. Birth alone is not enough ; 
and an illegitimate ancestor generations back incapacitates a can- 
didate, or a lack of the right number of legitimate ancestors, or a 
mésalliance. Otherwise the old maids with this dignified name 
of canoness would swarm through the land. Some ‘chapters’ 
are not quite so hard to please, but as all give a ‘dowry,’ or at 
least a wedding present, to one of their number who marries, and 
provide part of her income while she remains a member, they 
are entitled to be ‘difficile. Well, the institution at Breslau had 
dwindled from its high estate and found it to its advantage to 
rent part of its immense premises to the municipality, and so it 
came to pass that the Canonesses’ House became my home for a 
while. I remember it as well as if it was yesterday that I had 
first entered it; my friend the doctor drove me there in one of my 
sane and pleasant moments—in fact, I thought then that my at- 
tack would prove a passing trouble. We went just after a late 
breakfast, and what with the doctor’s kindness and the aspect, so 
homelike and so artistic, of the building itself, I scarcely felt the 
unpleasantness of the circumstances. The house stood in a large 
platz where weekly fairs were held; a high, double set of steps 
wound in a half-circle and joined in a wide stone platform in 
front of the door, which was massive and elaborately carved. 
“From the hall we went into a large, high saloon floored with 
polished oak, the carved ceiling supported by a few slender stone 
pillars; and this place, which somehow impressed me with the 
same sense of vague distance and hushed dignity of the Sala Regia 
in the Vatican on festival days, was filled with small dining-tables 
exquisitely clean but very simply served. Ata few of these sat 
some of the nurses, just finishing their mid-day meal, some Sisters 
of Charity in their lovely gray dress, and some of the younger 
canonesses in very antique, stiff-looking costumes of black stuff 
with a wide white linen collar of peculiar shape, and some odd silver 
trinkets down the front of the dress. In addition to this most of 
them wore a large rosary at their girdle, and one or two wore 
close caps. The doctor and I pasged through this hall and on to 
the staircase beyond—which was a marvel of intricate carving— 
but did not go up-stairs, as he said his friend, one of the under- 
‘masters of the place, lived in the L wing, mostly occupied by 
female patients, and he wished us to pay him a visit together 
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before I went to my apartments, as he called them. This wing 
consisted of an immensely wide passage, wider than a common 
room, with tapestry hangings on one side, and occasional windows 
into a large courtyard, and a series of rooms, generally uncon. 
nected with each other, each opening into the corridor, while 
their other sides looked into a garden. The arrangement was so 
peculiar that I was delighted with it; the doctor explained that 
this corridor served as a kind of cloister, and had once been open 
to the courtyard, but the weather proved too severe to allow of 
regular exercise being taken in the cloister at all times, so the 
open side had been walled up and a few of the arches turned 
into large windows. A few doors were open, and we met two 
ladies walking up and down at the nearer end of the passage. 
My friend told me that one was an American whose relations 
had brought her there from Vienna, where she became insane 
through a sudden loss of her fortune, and they had now paid 
regularly for her for nine years, preferring this exceptional asy- 
lum to anything in their own country. She was.a silent person, 
he said, but would refer, as often as she opened her lips, to ‘ my 
aunt Miss Tilden,’ and she spoke no French or German. 
Through the door of her room I could see the ingenious straw- 
panelling, if I may call it so, at which she busied herself; the 
walls, as high as a woman could reach, were covered with min- 
ute colored split straws, a sort of Japanese-looking pattern, and 
across the room, so that one could not help seeing it, hung a 
common clothes-line, with small square tiles hung to it by wires— 
isolated tiles, each costly and beautiful, but incongruous. Most 
of these were presents ; she had a passion for them, and her friends 
indulged the whim. It reminded me of a certain sane woman's 
passion for cream-pitchers, of which she had in a carved book- 
case about thirty of various materials, sizes, and ages in an old 
Welsh house of my acquaintance. 

“ We visited the assistant doctor, to whom my friend wished to 
recommend me particularly, and found him very cheerful, very 
German, very beery, and very enlightened. His room was 
modern and smelt of happy-go-lucky bachelorhood; it opened 
on to a little garden of its own, and was sunny and jolly, though 
disorderly. He accompanied us back to the main part of the 
building, introduced me to the head doctor, and installed me in 
my apartment, a large room with an alcove for the bed, on the 
first floor overlooking the courtyard. I scarcely know how long 
I stayed there before doing anything palpably queer and insane. 
I remember sometimes dining alone, sometimes in a long room 
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with many others ; then we had billiards and chess and other games 
in a large room with an immense white china stove, like a press, 
running up to the ceiling, with an ornamented cornice at the top. 
* I was tacitly required to go to Mass, though not a Catholic my- 
self, and I remember vaguely several festival days. It was not 
till long after that | examined the chapel. Male nurses attended 
the male patients, except those sick of other diseases than mad- 
ness. We never saw the women socially ; there was no attempt 
at aping a home, but once or twice a year the patients whom it 
was safe to leave to themselves dined in company, somewhat 
solemnly, in the Elizabeth Hall, the room I had first seen. (A 
local princess of that name had been the foundress of this quasi- 
order of religious women.) I had no adventure, no love-affair, 
no romantic friendship; my gloomy fantastic fits were more and 
more frequent, and I lost count of much time. I was told I had 
been unconscious though docile enough for two years, when one 
day my friend called early in the morning and proposed to take 
me out; he thought I was much better, and he was anxious to 
try the experiment. First we stopped in the chapel to hear Mass. 
It was a holiday, the patron saint of the institution ; the sanctuary 
was brilliant, but the old altar very plain; the stalls were arrang- 
ed lengthwise down the two sides of the chapel, and when they 
were not sufficient plain benches supplemented them ; the men 
sat on one side, the women on the other, and the canonesses had 
a tribune with a magnificent carved balcony looking into the 
sanctuary. Formerly, of course, they occupied the stalls. After 
service we went into the market-place, then to the public gar- 
dens, then to a restaurant, then took a long drive into the 
country. I enjoyed it all, and was quite rational and cool, when 
on coming back a placard met my eye. I had seen others before 
that same day, but the effect of this was instantaneous and unac- 
countable: I grew violent, insisted on tearing it down, and be- 
haved altogether like the unlucky lunatic I was. My friend was 
sadly grieved. I heard after that I had attempted to kill 
him with my fists. I had a few weeks of a very bad time, and 
then grew suddenly better as the weather grew cooler. The 
doctor sounded me as to the advisability of my going home. I 
was reluctant, as I knew no one who could be of use to me in the 
dreary places known as asylums in England; but I began to fear 
being a burden on my friend in Breslau, and after a stay of nearly 
four years I yielded, and, as my sane intervals were pretty sure to 
last at least a month, I allowed arrangements to be made for my 
removal. One of my bankers’ clerks came to accompany me, 
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but I felt as if I was leaving home when I left my Breslau friends, 
It is no use spinning out the sad tale. I came home and at once 
entered an English private asylum, where I am bound.to say | 
was well and even affectionately treated; but I grew worse since* 
the day I crossed the Channel, and when my fits came on I was 
almost always murderous, which, before my attack the day of the 
fair, used not to be the case. Lately, however, the intervals have 
been longer and the fits, even if violent, shorter; but oh ! the dreary 
feeling of homelessness. My brother and sister-in-law had to 
know of my condition, and they and their children often came to 
see me, but I never felt as I did in Breslau—that is, until to-night, 
when my physician-friend seemed miraculously revived in you, 
his brother in the profession. Well, that is my story so far as | 
have any story, but I wonder how it will end.” 

“Tn your cure I feel confident,” said Walsh. “We will con. 
trive a bed for you—you must be tired—and if you will let me do 
as I like with you for a little while I have no doubt we shall get 
to the bottom of the trouble. Smoke another cigar while my 
wife and sister go to church; I shall stay away this Christmas 
night and keep you company.” 

So John Llewellyn became a guest of the young doctor, and 
Miss Walsh removed her belongings fro tem. into the nursery. 
By degrees the lunatic recovered, and the doctor was very proud 
of his cure, of which the details-would be out of place here. It is 
years ago since this happened, but the Christmas at Ballywalsh 
{the old house was successfully redeemed and the family set on 
its legs again) was never kept without Llewellyn as a special and 
central attraction. Miss Walsh married in due time, and a young- 
er generation swarmed round the old building. One year the 
Walshes took a holiday in the autumn and with Llewellyn visited 
Breslau, the Elizabeth Hall, and the doctor, who had now succeed- 
ed the head man at the asylum, and was delighted to see his old 
patient safe and sound, proof against placards or anything else. 
Walsh’s practice is large and prosperous, and he has a boy 
going to school whom he intends to bring up as a farmer at the 
old home. Llewellyn, too, is his country neighbor, as he bought a 
cottage near Ballywalsh for the summer, though he has resumed 
literature in London as a profession for six months in the year. 
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THE, LOUISIANA OF CREOLE DAYS.* 


WHEN we think of or name a dead or distant nation there 
comes before our mental view the picture chiefly of its principal 
city, and of that city some salient portion or building—a temple, a 
palace, perhaps a prison. One says Greece,.and we see in the 
city of the violet crown the Acropolis bright against the blue 
Athenian sky, and the Agora where Alcibiades walked with doves 
in his breast; Rome, and behold in the Eternal City the awful 
circle of the Coliseum, the flower of pagan strength and persecu- 
tion, and St. Peter’s, the flower of Catholic faith and prayer—one 
for the killing of the body, the other for the saving of the soul. 
To most of us, above all to “home-keeping folk,” England means 
grim and vast London, with the Abbey and the Tower to stand 
for church and state; and France shows us a vision of bright 
Paris with Notre Dame and the Louvre. So, in ourown country, 
at the mention of Louisiana the stranger who has visited or the 
native who has left it remembers the long reaches of cane and 
cotton, the matted swamps and sluggish bayous, or the freer 
stretches of open prairie only as the fringed mantle of the city 
that “sits by the sea” where the wide Mississippi broadens to the 
Gulf. And of that city one picture will rise most frequently before 
him. Once more he stands in the Place d’Armes of the Creoles, 
where in old days there lingered a faint flavor of formal French 
gardens in the prim flower-beds and precise clipped hedges, but 
which the rampant and too well known charger of American 
sculpture links to its Northern brotherhood under the name of 
Jackson Square. To right and left from street to street stretch the 
uniform dark-red fronts of the Pontalba Buildings, from which 
for so many years went good American renées to Paris to the old 
French countess whose title they bear. Facing the square, and 
beyond it, is the Spanish-built cathedral of St. Louis, which has 
seen more changes of dynasty than any other building in America 
north of the Rio Grande. There in turn knelt the Spanish com- 
andante and the French gouverneur ; there Jackson and the Ken- 
tuckians heard the Mass of Thanksgiving for the deliverance of 
the city; there, after the cannon in Jackson Square had saluted 
the ordinance of secession, a new banner was brought to the altar 


* Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, Zhe Gran- 
dissimes, By George W. Cable. New York :; Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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to be blessed, and the dark old church was bright with the scar. 
let and gold, and blue and grey of the Gardes d’Orléans, and the 
Piques-d’ abord, and the Chasseurs-a-pied, and in place of the sol- 
emn, breathless stillness at the Elevation the stone floor rang and 
re-echoed with the rattle of rifles as the soldiers presented arms, 
And one rainy April morning no news came from the forts of the 
bombardment begun on Good Friday, and while men wondered 
and conjectured. the great church-bells rang the danger-signal, 
and passing Chalmette, where the English had been stayed, the 
Federal men-of-war steamed into view and dropped anchor. 

On either side of the cathedral, across wide-flagged courts, are 
the old court buildings, the forgotten bas-reliefs crumbling away 
from their stucco fagades—crumbling, as isthe memory of the days 
when they were built, and the men who made them, from the 
minds of their busy American successors. Soon a new court- 
house will be built further up-town, after a brand-new design from 
the architect's office in Washington, well equipped with elevators, 
and hot and cold water, and a Mansard roof, and inside shutters, 
as appropriate to Maine or to Michigan as to Texas or Oregon. 

Will any one regret to lose the subtle flavor of association, of 
history and romance, that hangs around the shabby old two-sto- 
ried buildings with their cool corridors under Moorish arches, 
where the beggars and cripples used to sit patiently all day 
long, and the fat marchandes, with their heads adorned with 
bright ¢ignons, offered you calas touts chauds or créme a la glace, 
according to the season? Will any one miss the silent lesson 
and reminder of justice and mercy preached by the. cathedral 
standing between the civil and criminal courts, as in France for- 
merly, in every court where sentence of death could be pro- 
nounced, there hung the thorn-crowned image of the just Judge, 
himself unjustly condemned—the merciful Saviour suffering the 
penalty of sin? 

Not far from the cathedral might be seen one of the objects of 
the city’s pride, the date-palm, solitary as the phoenix, whose ex- 
quisitely graceful stem and dome of leaves rose high ‘above the 
one-storied, tiled buildings around, and whose story has been pret- 
tily imagined or told by Mr. Aldrich. It was old when the writer 
of this article saw it last, and when it dies New Orleans will lose 
that link with the tropics and the desert as she is fast losing the 
traces of Spanish and French rule. A year or two ago it seemed 
thgt the memory of those days would disappear utterly from the 
minds of men, but before the fading frescoes have lost all their 
grace of outline and beauty and sweetness of color they have 
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been seen by intensely sympathetic eyes, and a great artist has - 
given them to the world in the brightness of their departed 
youth. More than this, the wiser vision of a later generation has 
seen clearly every blot and shadow on the picture, and while in 
Old Creole Days, and The Grandissimes Mr. Cable draws a picture 
of life in Louisiana which is both charming and true, he has also, 
by virtue of the absolute truth of his art, shown slavery and its 
sins in so electric a light that even a beggared slaveholder should 
rejoice that at the price of poverty and humiliation, even of 
war and death, that curse is for ever lifted from his land. The 
whole story of Zhe Grandissimes, but above all the chapters 
relating to Bras-Coupé and the murder of Clémence, seems, 
in its studied nakedness and freedom from exaggeration, the 
most terrible picture which fiction has presented of slavery. 
These are the fair, square, sledge-hammer blows of a strong 
man, compared with which Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for imstance, 
appears hysterical, and sensational, and untrue. The two chap- 
ters which give the history of Bras-Coupé are written with the 
power of Victor Hugo, and with a touch of his tenderness in the 
devotion of that splendid savage to his “ daz/le Palmyre, so pitt 
zozo,” his adoration of and obedience to his beautiful and gentle 
white mistress, and his relenting at the close of his own agony. 


“The lady came, her infant boy in her arms, knelt down beside the bed 
of sweet grass, and set the child within the hollow of the African’s arm. 
Bras-Coupé turned his gaze upon it; it smiled, its mother’s smile, and put 
its hand upon the runaway’s face, and the first tears of Bras-Coupé’s life, 
the dying testimony of his humanity, gushed from his eyes and rolled down 
his cheek upon the infant’s hand. He laid his own tenderly upon the babe’s 
forehead, then, removing it, waved it abroad, inaudibly moved his lips, 
dropped his arm, and closed his eyes. The curse was lifted. 

“*Le pauv dgiab!’ said the overseer, wiping his eyes and looking field- 
ward, ‘Palmyre, you must get the priest.’ 


“At length : ‘Do you know where you are going?’ asked the holy man. 

“*Yes,’ answered his eyes, brightening. 

“«Where ?’ 

“He did not reply ; he was lost in contemplation, and seemed looking far 
away. So the question was repeated : 

“*Do you know where you are going?’ 

“And again the answer of the eyes. He knew. 

“* Where ?’ 

“The overseer at the edge of the porch, the widow with her babe, and 
Palmyre and the priest bending over the dying bed, turned an eager ear to 
catch the answer. 

“*To’—the voice failed a moment;.the departing hero essayed again ; 

VOL. XXXII.—30 
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again it failed; he tried once more, lifted his hand, and with an ecstatic, 
upward smile whispered : ‘To—Africa ’—and was gone.” 


The capture and murder of Clémence show as keen an insight 
into the workings of dull, ignorant minds as Hardy displays in 
the dense and distorted stupidity of his clowns. It is the story 
of generations of slavery and cowardice, flattery and fawning, 
and ignorance which keeps on lying even after it is discovered, 
told “without an adjective” or one superfluous word. 


“Oh! fo’ de love o’ God, Miché Jean-Baptiste, don’ open dat-ah box! 
Y’en a reindu tout la-dans, Miché Jean-Baptiste ; du tout, du tout/ Miché, 
on’y p’s teck dis-yeh t’ing off'n my laig, ef yo’ please, Miché. Mo’ parok 
d'honneur le plus sacré, Ill kiss de cross! Oh! sweet Miché Jean, Jaisse 
mot aller! Nutt’n but some dutty close /-dans.’ She repeated this again 
and again, even after Capitaine Jean-Baptiste had disengaged a small black 
coffin from the old dress in which it was wrapped. ‘Rein du tout, Miché; 
nutt’n’ but some wash’n’ fo’ one o’ de boys.” 

“ He removed the lid and saw within . . . the image in myrtle wax . . . of 
a negro’s bloody arm cut-off near the shoulder—a dras-coupé—with a dirk 
grasped in its hand.” 


“At the base of this tree sat Clémence, motionless and silent, a wan, 
sickly color in her face, and that vacant look in her large, white-balled, 
brown-veined eyes with which hope-forsaken cowardice waits for death,” 

The picture of her murder ranks, for force and vividness, with 
the best or worst in modern fiction—Nancy killed by Bill Sykes; 
that treacherous shot when André Desilles, stretching his arms 
out like a great white cross, fell dead before the men he tried to 
save, in front of the cannon at Nanci; the “murder grim and 
great” that avenged beautiful Hypatia—while it borrows from the 
position of the actors as masters and slave a shame and a ghastli- 
ness all its own. 

In exquisite and refreshing contrast with these strong and 
sombre chapters are those in which the lightly yet firmly drawn 
women of the story appear, bringing vividly before us their 
potent but almost impalpable Creole charm. 

It is not beauty, though they are beautiful as the truth of Mr. 
Cable’s art demands; nor intellect, for their quick, bright, hum- 
ming-bird minds have nothing in common with our idea of an intel- 
lectual woman ; nor goodness, though they are sweet, and loving, 
and unselfish, and brave; but a subtle attraction as indescribable 
and as unmistakable as the perfume of a flower. To what a sweet 
sisterhood he has introduced us in his two books !—’Tite Poulette 
waiting behind the latticed window over the archway of the old 
Spanish Barracks, whence you could almost see “ Count O’Reilly’s 
artillery come bumping and trundling out, and dash into the 
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ancient Plaza to bang away at King St. Charles’ birthday”; 
the seven fair sisters of the Belles Demoiselles Mansion, “ with 
its broad veranda and red-painted cypress roof peering over the 
embankment, where, at high water on windy nights, every minute 
the river threw a white arm over the levee’s top, as though it 
would vault over”; Mme. Délicieuse, in her balcony, spinning 
her innocent little webs to bring together the estranged father 
and son; the stately, virginal Clotilde, brave, high-minded, a little 
feared by her mother; and, most carefully drawn of all, Aurore 
herself, less perfect than her daughter, but how bewitching and 
delightful, how exactly calculated to win a man as thoroughly 
unlike her as her noble and stately lover! We seem to see not 
only these prominent characters but many of those whose names 
are not even given—the cloud of girlish cousins walking arm-in- 
arm down the broad galleries, or whose white dresses glimmer 
through the shrubberies in the soft scented twilight at the Féte 
de Grandpére. This is one of the prettiest and truest scenes in 
the book, doing justice to some of the most attractive character- 
istics of the Creoles—their profound reverence for and obedience 
to their elders ; their exquisite amiability and politeness, making it 
possible for half a dozen families to live in harmony and happi- 
ness beneath one roof; their clannishness, only equalled by the 
Scotch Highlanders’ “ shoulder to shoulder.” And how much of 
the picturesque but little known history of the State it brings be- 
fore us in the picture of the grandpere himself—“ the oldest liv- 
ing Grandissime, Alcibiade, a shaken but unfallen monument of 
early colonial days, a browned and corrugated souvenir of De 
Vaudreuil’s pomps, of O’Reilly’s iron rule,-of Galvez’ brilliant 
wars” (who ever thinks how Galveston got its name /?), “a man 
who had seen Bienville and Zéphyr Grandissime.” 

We shall have to go to the English masters of fiction to find 
a group of such well-drawn, widely differing types as the men 
in The Grandissimes. Facile princeps is Honoré—wise, far-seeing, 
chivalrous, high-minded, a splendid figure standing boldly out 
against the confused background of Louisiana society of 1806. 
He is the fine fleur of a race which showed many shining exam- 
ples of heroism and endurance in the late war, as many a Creole 
woman since has matched the brave, light-hearted struggle with 
poverty of Clotilde and Aurore. Mr. Ruskin would approve of 
his attitude in regard to a love which his exaggerated sense of 
honor fancies hopeless. “It has not killed me. And... while 
I keep in mind the numbe’less other sorrows of life, the burhials 
of wives and sons and daughtehs, the agonies and desolations, I 
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shall nevvah die of love, my-de’-seh, fo’ verhy shame’s sake.” Ip 
politics he is the calm thinker, wise enough to see that the old 
order must yield, giving place to new, and strong enough to keep 
his footing in the turning tide. He is well contrasted with a 
bigoted and intense reactionary, the ruffled old eagle Agricole 
Fusilier, whose passionate loyalty to a lost and hopeless cause 
may well be drawn from life, and with his wise, languid half. 
brother, whose education and wealth only make him understand 
more clearly the futility of a struggle. Midway between the 
courage of the gentleman who can face reproach and anger and 
the falling-off of friends, and the unreckoning, animal bravery of 
the African prince, stands the weak, pathetic figure of the man of 
mixed blood, failing in everything—except his revenge. 

Among the minor characters the most carefully and charm. 
ingly drawn is Raoul Innerarity; gay, honest, sweet-tempered, 
intensely proud of being “cousin to de distingwish Honoré 
Grandissime,” and speaking a language which would have glad- 
dened the ears of him who wrote the English of Florac and of 
Captain Costigan. One must go to Louisiana to do justice to the 
accuracy with which the two dialects are rendered—the “ Con- 
go”-French and the Creole-English. Every harsh and hissing 
letter is softened and thickened, almost every final letter drop. 
ped, until that softly-breathed language seems to symbolize at 
once the sweetness and the indolence of the Creoles ; and of this 
the conversations of Raoul and Aurore are the most finished 
specimens. Raoul is consistently charming in every situation. 
As an artist he introduces us to his chef-d’auvre—“ Louisiana 
rif-usin’ to hanter de h’Union! Gran’ subjec’!” and tells us, “ If 
you insist to know who make dat pigshoe, de hartis’ stan’ bif-ore 
you!” He shows us his liberality when he asks Frowenfeld, 
“You t’ink it would be hanny disgrace to paint de pigshoe of a 
niggah?” And on being told that it would not, exclaims, “ Ah! 
my soul! what a pigshoe I could paint of Bras-Coupé!” As a 
politician he quiets all discussion with a short formula: “ Mi- 
frien’, you haven’t got doze inside nooz: Louisiana is goin’ to 
state w’at she want.” It is generally easy to understand the 
Creole-English, though we were puzzled at first to know what was 
the peculiar merit of that candidate for the position of drug-clerk 
whom his friend described as “so grezful ligue a peajohn”; but 
many a French scholar would find it hard to translate some of 


the Congo songs, which are not without a beauty and simplicity 
of their own. 
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So giés yé té plis noir passé la nouitte, 
So dé la lev’ plis doux passé la quitte! 
Tout mo’ la vie, zamein mo oir 
Ein n’amourése zoli comme ga! 
Mo’ blié manzé, mo’ blié boir, 
Mo’ blié tout dipi ¢-temps-la, 
Mo’ blié parlé, mo’ blié dormi, 
Quand mo pensé aprés zami!”* 


We must: leave to a more accomplished linguist the transla- 
tion of the boat-song, 


“ Dé zabs, dé zabs, de counon ouaié ouaié,” 


The “coming man,” the judicious, honorable German-Ameri- 
can, Frowenfeld, is possessed of every virtue and the one unpar- 
donable vice (in a novel): he is not interesting. At the outset he 
is very promising, and the story of his family is as touching as it 
is unfortunately too true—the stout-hearted, hopeful emigrants 
waiting to see the hills on which New Orleans is built, bearing 
patiently the infinitely-multiplied torment of the mosquitoes be- 
cause they have been told they purify the air ; the disappointed 
arrival; and in a few days every member but himself a victim to 
the yellow fever, and he nursed back to a lonely life by strangers. 
But our interest fades with his convalescence, and we are apt to 
skip his earnest harangues and perfectly correct arguments, or to 
read them for the sake of the interruptions. We are rather 
bored while he preaches abolition and the dignity of labor to the 
pretty little Creoles—miles over their heads—and only wake up 
when wise Aurore attempts to be philosophical herself. 


“* Doze Creole is /ezzy,’ said Aurore. 

“*That is a hard word to apply to those who do not consciously deserve 
it,’ said Frowenfeld, ‘ but if they could only wake up to the fact—find it out 
themselves—’ 

“*Ceddenly,’ said Clotilde. 

“*Sieur Frowenfel’,’ said Aurore, leaning her head on one side, 
‘some pipple thing it is doze climade ; ’ow you lag doze climade?” 

“*T do not suppose,’ replied the visitor, ‘there is a more delightful cli- 
mate in the world.’ 


* Her eyes were blacker than night, 

Her two lips sweeter than guztte. ‘ 
(I guess this to be cute, the boiled cane-juice before it candies—a great delicacy of the 

“rolling-season.”) 

in all my life never did I see 

A sweetheart beautiful as she. 

I have forgotten to eat, I have forgotten to drink, 

I have forgotten all things since that time, 

I have forgotten to speak, I have forgotten to sleep, 

Since I am thinking of my love, 
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“« Ah-h-h !’ both ladies at once in a low, gracious tone of acknowledg- 
ment. 


“*T thing Louisiana is a paradize—me!’ said Aurore. ‘ W’ere you goin’ 
fin’ sudge a h’air?’ She respired a sample of it. ‘W’ere you goin’ fin’ 
sudge a so ridge groun’? De weed in my bag yard is twenny-five feet 
‘igh!’ 

“¢ Ah! maman.’ 


“*Twenny-six !’ said Aurore, correcting herself. ‘ W’ere you fin’ sudge 
a reever lag dad Mississippi?’ 


“ And finally, at the end of a long oration on the slavery of caste, an 
armed and indolent aristocracy, Aurore gets back comfortably to her bear- 
ings. ‘Of coze,’ said Aurore, with a pensive respiration, ‘I thing id is 
doze climade’; and the apothecary stopped as a man should who finds him- 
self unloading large philosophy in a little parlor.” 


But we must resist the temptation to continue our quotations, 
and be content to call attention to the delightful final chapter of 
The Grandissimes, a welcome and happy relief after the horror of 
the two preceding ones. To those who like to be led by a master’s 
hand to a little-known city and a forgotten time we commend this 
remarkable book. They will find people as real as the creations of 
Scott and Thackeray, in scenes as vivid and striking as those of 
Dickens and Victor Hugo, nor will there be wanting the close ob- 
servation, the caustic sentences which are revelations of George 
Eliot and the philosophical novelists. They may tire of the long, 
confused family story of Fusiliers and De Grapions and Grandis- 
simes. They may think the voudou practices of Mme. Han. 
canon a blemish to nature and to art. Although belonging toa 
family that has lived in Louisiana for four generations, we confess 
that we know and have heard very little of the dark powers of 
whom Mr. Cable speaks so familiarly—Papa Lebat, Monsieur 
Assonquer, Monsieur Danny, and the rest. While we are willing 
to admit that in the first decade of the century, and much later, 
women may have been foolish enough to believe in the voudou 
charms and rites, we do not think that a devout little Catholic 
going to early Mass and frequent confession would have had re- 
course tothem. Mr. Cable forgets how free from the taint of the 
witchcraft madness and persecution is the history of all the Ca- 
- tholic colonies. It was in Protestant New England that that 
faithless and cruel frenzy raged like a fire, not in Catholic St. 
Augustine or Maryland. In our own time it is in intellectual 
Boston that the papers are filled with the advertisements of 
clairvoyants and mind-readers—sixty, we are told, in the Boston, to 
ten in the New York, papers—and the vagaries of Homeand Katy 
King, and materialized spirits and turning tables, have risen to the 
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dignity of a Northern “institution.” All of which seems to show 
that an enlightened faith is a stronger foe to superstition than an 
ever-so-much enlightened and advanced reason. 

We cannot help regretting that in writing of a Catholic coun- 
try and time Mr. Cable’s quick sympathies have not been awak- 
ened as were those of another non-Catholic author. No one can 
read Mr. Parkman’s Jesuits in North America without kindling at 
the fiery enthusiasm of those early missions. The story of the 
priests and nuns in Canada, the heroism of Bréboeuf and Mar- 
quette and the martyr-pioneers of faith and humanity, have been 
told by a Protestant in language that makes one proud of being 
a Catholic. While there are not the same splendid examples of 
Catholic adventure in Louisiana, there is much that is picturesque 
and peculiar which would have added truth and beauty to his 
book. He might have told the outside world something of the 
careful, conscientious, religious training of the slaves: the shiny 
little black babies brought up to the “great house” to be bap- 
tized on the occasion of the priest’s visit, and the young couples 
coming up to be married—the wedding-feast spread on long tables 
under magnificent moss-hung oaks—and the mistress or her 
daughters reading the prayers for the dying at the bedside of 
some faithful and devoted old slave. Mr. Cable could have 
brought vividly before us a sunset scene of long ago when all the 
hands came trooping up with baskets on their heads, filled with 
white cotton-bolls, and knelt while the stately mistress, the daughter 
of a French and daughter-in-law of a Spanish commandant, prayed 
aloud for the safe return from the Senate of / bon maitre, and for 
the blessing of the Heavenly Master on the fideles esclaves and the 
abundant harvest. He could have shown in a hundred subtle 
touches the humanity and kindness of the relation between mas- 
ter and slave. . 

Well do we remember when our good Irish nurse would 
take us to the cabin of some old mammy whose work was all 
done, and whose leisure afternoon of life had come, whose patch- 
work quilt was more beautiful and interesting in our eyes than 
the Bayeux tapestry of Matilda of Flanders, for there was a story 
to tell of each patch. Then it was that we were taught to knit, be- 
ginning with goose-quills and garters, but aspiring to needles 
and socks. Then, too, we thought the candied watermelon rind 
which mammy gave us much more delicious than the myrtle- 
oranges of our mother’s tea-table. Then we were taught the 
highest of reverences—of youth to age, and of a superior to the 
inferior, because of the helplessness of his position. We meet with 
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few examples of either kind now, but the last was known in the 
days of King Arthur, if we may believe the Laureate : 


“For in those days 
No knight of Arthur’s noblest dealt in scorn ; 
But, ifa man were halt or hunch’d, in him, 
By those whom God had made full-limb’d and tall, 
Scorn was allow’d as part of his defect, 
And he was answered softly by the King 
And all his Table.” 


It was with horror and bated breath that Mrs. —— was men. 
tioned as a lady who would strike a servant. For the other side 
of the picture, the affection and devotion of the slave, one need 
only remember many a lonely plantation during the long four 
years’ war, with every white man fighting in the field and the 
women and children safe in their trust and confidence in their 
own Slaves. 

But we are wandering far from the times and the Louisiana 
of Mr. Cable, and once more we turn to the Place d’Armes to 
gaze on the goodly multitude whom he pictures to us. There 
are Casa Calvo de la Puerta y O’Farril, Marquis of Casa Calvo; 
and the French prefect Laussat ; and Daniel Clark, too well known 
as the father of Mrs. Gaines; and Wilkinson, the friend of Burr; 
and Livingston, who wrote the Code; and the Lafitte brothers, and 
many a familiar Creole name of to-day. Not Creole but Frangais 
de la France is Marigny de Mandeville, whom he calls the Mar- 
quis Member of Congress, whose name is glorious to all the read- 
ers of the Memoirs of Mme. de la Rochejaquelein as one of the 
chiefs and heroes of the heroic war in La Vendée. We are loath 
to say farewell to them, and we thank Mr. Cable for bringing 
them before us again. We think that his last book gives him 
rank among the very foremost of American writers. 





Gop leads every soul by a separate path, and you will scarcely 
meet with one spirit which agrees with another in one-half of the 
way which it advances. ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. 
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THE LIGHT OF ASIA* 


Ir we greet Mr. Arnold’s poem with less favor than has so 
generally been extended to him it is because we do not approve 
the school to which he belongs. According to the rules of that 
school he has done his task well. But, while we say this, we 
cannot refrain from protesting against the artificiality of modern 
verse. Shelley’s defects were illumined by genius, but his imita- 
tors seem to fall into them without receiving any of his gifts. 
Swinburne’s meaningless twaddle is escaped by Mr. Arnold; nor 
shall we charge him with the apparent carelessness of his work, 
for a journalist on the Ze/egraph must lead a busy life of it. Still, 
there is no excuse for the sensational striving, the mawkish sen- 
sibility and jarring rhythm of his verse. In a word, Mr. Arnold 
is laboring under the nineteenth-century disease—book-making. 

But, narrowed perforce to the limits of this age, and in com- 
parison with modern poets, we must give Mr. Arnold a high 
place—as a writer for to-day, and not for posterity. He has por- 
trayed in striking colors—colors that descend too often to be sen- 
sational—the history of a great religious revolution, and the aspect 
of the country and the manners of the people of a most interest- 
ing portion of the earth. In the great mass of this work we find 
some really noble lines, marred, however, by the defects pointed 
out; and we shall present some extracts from the Light of Asia 
which contain a promise of better things that may, alas! after 
all never be fulfilled. But before we go to the poem a slight 
reference to Indian religion anterior to the time of Siddartha 
will be necessary. 

The Vedic system, while teeming with a vast deal of absurdi- 
ties and full of subtle Eastern theosophy, recognized behind its 
caste lines and special gods a great God above all. This was 
Brahme—at first Brahme the Thought, then Brahma the Thinker. 
Above Sabaism, above Agni, Indra, and Surya, the Aryans dimly 
conceived a Soul and a Light, of which these were but the mani- 
festations. While they and all else were destined to die, he re- 
mained omniscient, omnipotent, eternal. This was most likely 
some far-off echo of the doctrine of that remarkable people who, 
dwelling between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean, clung so 


* The Light of Asia, By Edwin Amold, C.S.L. 
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tenaciously to a belief in one God.* The belief, in the then 
state of the Aryan mind, could scarcely have failed to take the 
shape of pantheism ; and accordingly their creed took that form, 
with all the significations of the word, but around which clung a 
grotesque mass of fantastic creations peculiarly characteristic. 

Our object is to show the story of Siddartha, as set forth by Mr. 
Arnold: how, wearied of a world of misery, and finding no conso. 
lation in the shadowy teachings of pantheism, he set his face in 
the wrong direction and went into a blank atheism. Like many 
a blind sciolist of our own days, when a specious theory takes pos. 
session of an over-sensitive and not well-balanced mind, instead of 
seeking for a stronger faith he rebelled, and resolutely faced a 
future without hopé, except the hope of death. This shall be the 
measure of our record, this shall be the moral of our story: 
Civilization, without God, is a failure. 

The poem is supposed to be written by a devotee of Bud- 
dhism, and is therefore full of ejaculations which must not be 
placed to Mr. Arnold’s account; though Mr. Arnold seems to 
have fallen enthusiastically into Buddhistic notions, so that a 
strange identification between a rishi of the East and the scholarly 
poet runs through our mind while reading. 

Placed on the confines of Oude and Nepaul was the kingdom 
of Kapilavastu, over which reigned Suddhodana and his queen, 
Maya, who were of the great solar division of the race. Of these 
was Prince Siddartha born—the queen, according to tradition, hay- 
ing been warned in a dream of the great honor in store for her. 
Siddartha, while on earth, was sometimes called Sakya from his 
family or tribe name, and sometimes Gautama from the solar sec- 
tion of the Aryans. Born in a miraculous manner, the boy grew 
a sensitive, delicate child, full of awe at and pity for the suffering 
he was permitted to see. This period of his life is more fully 
treated than any other part in the poem, and gives the poet op- 
portunities for bringing out all the shades of his character. We 
warn the reader, though, that this is to a large extent an ideal 
picture, and in some particulars inartistically overdrawn. In our 
opinion the best parts of the poem are those describing in a 
vivid, nervous style Indian life and scenery. 

When he became of the right age an instructor was set over 
him ; but he soon convinced his teacher—in a respectful way, how- 
ever—that he knew more of the sciences than the learned scholar 
had ever dreamed of knowing. So high himself, yet ever does 
he thus appear “ gentle but wise,” looking down on his fellow- 
* See Lord Arundel’s learned work on this subject. 
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mortals with deep pity and reverence. Nothing that could suffer 
pain was beneath his notice. One day a noble swan is shot flying 
over the garden, and Siddartha runs to it, lifts it up, bathes and 
puts balm on the wounded wing, and refuses to give it to the 
shooter, alleging that he who saves is more a master of life than 
he who destroys. 

So all through youth we see him, tortured occasionally by 
thoughts of the suffering in the world. In vain are all the de- 
lights and all the ease of his lofty station ; in vain 


“ Among the palms 
The tinkle of the rippling water rang, 
And where it ran the glad earth broidered it 
With balsam and the spears of lemon-grass. 
Elsewhere were sowers who went forth to sow ; 
And all the jungle laughed with nesting songs, 
And all the thickets rustled with small life 
Of lizard, bee, beetle, and creeping things, 
Pleased at the spring-time.” 


He saw the thorns under the rose ; how 


“.,. the fair show 
Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 
Of mutual murder, from the worm to man, 
Who himself kills his fellow ; seeing which— 
The hungry ploughman and his laboring kine, 
Their dewlaps blistered with the bitter yoke, 
The rage to live which makes all living strife— 
The Prince Siddartha sighed.” 


He is already beginning to discover that primal truth of Bud- 
dhism, that existence is sorrow. Then if life has no joy, but 
only pain, in all its aspects—joys being pains in fantastic cos- 
tumes—what a mockery the whole thing is, what a puzzle to the 
brain of Siddartha ! 

When he was eighteen his father, the king, built a magnificent 
palace for him, filled with all beautiful objects, every delight de- 
sired by the mind of man, but ingress and egress sternly guarded. 

Warning dreams had come to the king wherein his son was pre- 
dicted as destined to conquer the world; and from the tenor of 
those dreams the old man feared that the means of this would be 
some wild, erratic errand of mercy. Cursing the gods for this 
part of their design, but accepting the end, he determined that 
the prophecy should be fulfilled as a king should conquer, with 
troops and instruments of war. So he built this palace to im- 
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mure his son in, away from all sight of misery which would 
tempt him apparently to leave his throne. 

The marriage of Siddartha, and the manner of his choice, is 
told in such very fine lines that we are almost tempted to quote 
them ; at least we cannot refrain from copying a few lines which 
illustrate one of those strange theories, evolved by the Eastern 
mind, so utterly opposed to all our feelings, knowledge, and rea. 
son that we can scarce comprehend how it arose. We mean the 
transmigration of souls—a doctrine not specially identified with 


Buddhism, but merely incorporated by it from the old Hindoo. 
ism from which it sprang : 


































“ Long after, when enlightenment had come, 
They prayed Lord Buddha touching all, and why 
She wore this black and gold, and stepped so proud ; 
And the world-honored answered, ‘ Unto me 
This was unknown, albeit it seemed half known ; 
For while the wheel of birth and death turns round, 
Past things and thoughts, and buried lives, come back : 
I now remember, myriad rains ago, 

What time I roamed Himila’s hanging woods, 
A tiger, with my striped and hungry kind ; 

I, who am Buddh, couched in the kusa-grass, 
Gazing with green blinked eyes upon the herds 
Which pastured near and nearer to their death 
Round my day-lair ; or underneath the stars 

I roamed for prey, savage, insatiable, 

Sniff.ng the path for track of man and deer: 
Amid the beasts that were my fellows then, 
Met in deep jungle or by reedy jheel, 

A tigress, comeliest of the forest, set 

The males at war; her hide was lit with gold, 
Black-broidered like the veil YasOdhara 
Wove for me ; hot the strife waxed in that wood 
With tooth and claw, while underneath a neem 
The fair beast watched us bleed, thus fiercely wooed. 
And I remember at the end she came 
Snarling past this and that torn forest-lord 
Which I had conquered, and with fawning jaws 
Licked my quick-heaving flank, and with me went 
Into the wild with proud steps, amorously. 

The wheel of birth and death turns low and high.’ ” 

























































































We pass over Siddartha’s early life, which dozed away in 
dreamy love and soft luxury, away from the great, bustling, glar- 
ing miserable world, in the cool quiet of gorgeous palaces and 
sensual existence characteristic of Eastern magnificence. But the 
prince cloys on all this bliss ; his mind becomes unsettled ; invisible 
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spirits of the wind whisper to him of the suffering so carefully 
hidden from his eyes. He must go forth and see if people are 
happy or not. Everything was prepared so that the world 
would present itself to him in its gala-dress; but a pathetic in- 
cident reveals to him that man is the heir of sickness, age, and 
death. 


“Then spake the prince: 
‘Turn back, and drive me to my house again. 
I have seen that I did not think to see.’” 


The sadness of Siddartha is reported to the king, and fearful 
visions disturb his slumbers during the following night. His 
dream was interpreted to him as a forewarning that Siddartha 
would conquer the world by the preaching of the word. The 
king was greatly troubled, and ordered new delights and double 
guards for his son’s palace. Then comes a request from the 
prince that he might be allowed to go forth and see the world as 
itis; and the king, saying, “ Belike this second flight may mend 
the first,” consents. And here we shall quote the closing lines of 
the third book, with three aims: they show the turning-point of 
Siddartha’s life, they contain an exquisite picture of Indian life, 
and will serve as an illustration of the excellences and defects of 
Mr. Arnold’s style : 


“Thus on the morrow, when the noon was come, 
The prince and Channa passed beyond the gates, 
Which opened to the signet of the king ; 

Yet knew not they who rolled the great doors back 
It was the king’s son in that merchant’s robe, 

And in the clerkly dress his charioteer. 

Forth fared they by the common way afoot, 
Mingling with all the Sakya citizens, 

Seeing the glad and sad things of the town: 

The painted streets alive with hum of noon, 

The traders cross-legged ’mid their spice and grain, 
The buyers with their money in the cloth, 

The war of words to cheapen this or that, 

The shout to clear the road, the huge stone wheels, 
The strong, slow oxen and their rustling loads, 
The singing bearers with the palanquins, 

The broad-necked hamals sweating in the sun, 

The housewives bearing water from the well, 

With balanced chatties, and athwart their hips 
The black-eyed babes ; the fly-swarmed sweetmeat-shops, 
The weaver at his loom, the cotton-bow 

Twanging, the millstones grinding meal, the dogs 
Prowling for orts, the skilful armorer 
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With tong and hammer linking shirts of mail, 
The blacksmith with a mattock and a spear 
Reddening together in his coals, the school 
Where round their Guru, in a grave half-moon, 
The Sakya children sang the mantras through, 
And learned the greater and the lesser gods ; 

The dyers stretching waistcloths in the sun 

Wet from the vats—orange, and rose, and green; 
The soldiers clanking past with swords and shields, 
The camel-drivers rocking on the humps, 

The Brahman proud, the martial Kshatriya, 

The humble toiling Sudra ; here a throng 

Gathered to watch some chattering snake-tamer 
Wind round his wrist the living jewelry 

Of asp and nag, or charm the hooded death 

To angry dance with drone of beaded gourd ; 

There a long line of drums and horns, which went, 
With steeds gay painted and silk canopies, 

To bring the young bride home; and here a wife 
Stealing with cakes and garlands to the god 

To pray her husband's safe return from trade, 

Or beg a boy next birth; hard by the booths 
Where the swart potters beat the noisy brass 

For lamps and lotas ; thence, by temple walls 

And gateways, to the river and the bridge 

Under the city walls. 













































































“ These had they passed 
When from the roadside moaned a mournful voice, 
‘Help, masters! lift me to my feet; oh! help, 
Or I shall die before I reach my house!’ 
A stricken wretch it was, whose quivering frame, 
Caught by some deadly plague, lay in the dust 
Writhing, with fiery purple blotches specked ; 
The chill sweat beaded on his brow, his mouth 
Was dragged awry with twitchings of sore pain, 
The wild eyes swam with inward agony. 
Gasping, he clutched the grass to rise, and rose 
Half way, then sank, with quaking, feeble limbs 
And scream of terror, crying, “ Ah, the pain! 
Good people, help!’ whereon Siddartha ran, 
Lifted the woful man with tender hands, 
With sweet looks laid the sick head on his knee, 
And while his soft touch comforted the wretch, 
Asked, ‘ Brother, what is ill with thee ? what harm 
Hath fallen ? wherefore canst thou not arise? 
- Why is it, Channa, that he pants and moans, 
And gasps to speak and sighs so pitiful ?’ 
Then spake the charioteer: ‘Great prince! this man 
Is smitten with some pest ; his elements 
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Are all confounded ; in his veins the blood, 

Which ran a wholesome river, leaps and boils 

A fiery flood; his heart, which kept good time, 
Beats like an ill-played drum-skin, quick and slow; 
His sinews slacken like a bow-string slipped ; 

The strength is gone from ham, and loin, and neck, 
And all the grace and joy of manhood fled: 

This is a sick man with the fit upon him. 

See how he plucks and plucks to seize his grief, 
And rolls his bloodshot orbs, and grinds his teeth, 
And draws his breath as if ‘'twere choking smoke. 
Lo! now he would be dead, but shall not die 

Until the plague hath had its work in him, 

Killing the nerves which die before the life ; 

Then, when his strings have cracked with agony 
And all his bones are empty of the sense 

To ache, the plague will quit and light elsewhere. 
Oh! sir, it is not good to hold him so! 

The harm may pass, and strike thee, even thee.’ 
But spake the prince, still comforting the man, 

‘ And are there others, are there many thus ? 

Or might it be to me as now with him?’ 

‘Great Lord!’ answered the charioteer, ‘this comes 
In many forms to all men; griefs and wounds, 
Sickness and tetters, palsies, leprosies, 

Hot fevers, watery wastings, issues, blains, 

Befall all flesh and enter everywhere.’ 

‘Come such ills unobserved ?’ the prince inquired. 
And Channa said, “ Like the sly snake they come 
That stings unseen ; like the striped murderer, 
Who waits to spring from the Karunda-bush, 
Hiding beside the jungle path; or like 

The lightning, striking these and sparing those, 

As chance may send.’ ‘Then all men live in fear?’ 
‘So live they, prince!’ ‘And none can say, “I sleep 
Happy and whole to-night, and so shall wake ”’? 
‘None say it.’ ‘And the end of many aches, 
Which come unseen, and will come when they come, 
Is this, a broken body and sad mind, 

And so old age?’ ‘Yea, if men last as long.’ 

‘ But if they cannot bear their agonies, 

Or if they will not bear, and seek a term; 

Or if they bear, and be, as this man is. 

Too weak except for groans, and so still live, 

And, growing old, grow older, then what end?’ 
‘They die, prince.’ ‘Die?’ ‘Yea, at the last comes death, 
In whatsoever way, whatever hour. 

Some few grow old, most suffer and fall sick, 

But all must die—behold, where comes the dead!’ 
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“Then did Siddartha raise his eyes, and see 
Fast pacing toward the river-brink a band 
Of wailing people, foremost one who swung 

An earthen bowl with lighted coals ; behind 

The kinsmen shorn, with mourning marks, ungirt, 
Crying aloud, ‘O Rama, Rama, hear! 

Call upon Rama, brothers’; next the bier, 

Knit of four poles with bamboos interlaced, 
Whereon lay, stark and stiff, feet foremost, lean, 
Chapfallen, sightless, hollow-flanked, a-grin, 
Sprinkled with red and yellow dust, the dead, 
Whom at the four-went ways they turned head first, 
And crying ‘Rama, Rama!’ carried on 

To where a pile was reared beside the stream ; 
Thereon they laid him, building fuel up— 

Good sleep hath one that slumbers on that bed! 
He shall not wake for cold, albeit he lies 

Naked to all the airs; for soon they set 

The red flame to the corners four, which crept, 
And licked, and flickered, finding out his flesh 
And feeding on it with swift, hissing tongues, 

And crackle of parched skin, and snap of joint ; 
Till the fat smoke thinned and the ashes sank 
Scarlet and gray, with here and there a bone 
White ’midst the gray—the total of the man. 


“Then spake the prince: ‘Is this the end which comes 


To all who live ?’ 


“This is the end that comes 
‘To all,’ quoth Channa ; ‘he upon the pyre— 
Whose remnants are so petty that the crows 
Caw hungrily, then quit the fruitless feast— 





Ate, drank, laughed, loved, and lived, and liked life well. 


Then came—who knows ?—some gust of jungle-wind, 
A stumble on the path, a taint in the tank, 

A snake’s nip, half a span of angry steel, 

A chill, a fishbone, or a falling tile, 

And life was over and the man is dead : 

No appetites, no pleasures, and no pains 

Hath such ; the kiss upon his lips is naught, 

The fire-scorch naught ; he smelleth not his flesh 
A-roast, nor yet the sandal and the spice 

They burn ; the taste is emptied from his mouth, 
The hearing of his ears is clogged, the sight 
Is blinded in his eyes ; those whom he loved 
Wail desolate, for even that must go, 

The body, which was lamp unto the life, 

Or worms will have a horrid feast of it. 

Here is the common destiny of flesh : 

The high and low, the good and bad, must die, 
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And then, ’tis taught, begin anew and live 
Somewhere, somehow—who knows ?—and so again 
The pangs, the parting, and the lighted pile: 

Such is man’s round.’ 


“But lo! Siddartha turned 
Eyes gleaming with divine tears to the sky, 
Eyes lit with heavenly pity to the earth ; 
From sky to earth he looked, from earth to sky, 
As if his spirit sought in lonely flight 
Some far-off vision, linking this and that, 
Lost, past, but searchable, but seen, but known. 
Then cried he, while his lifted countenance 
Glowed with the burning passion of a love 
Unspeakable, the ardor of a hope 
Boundless, insatiate: ‘O suffering world, 
O known and unknown of my common flesh, 
Caught in this common net of death and woe, 
And life which binds to both! I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth, 
The vainness of its joys, the mockery 
Of all its best, the anguish of its worst ; 
Since pleasures end in pain, and youth in age, 
And love in loss, and life in hateful death, 
And death in unknown lives, which will but yoke 
Men to their wheel again to whirl the round 
Of false delights and woes that are not false. 
Me too this lure hath cheated, so it seemed 
Lovely to live, and life a sunlit stream 
For ever flowing in a changeless peace ; 
Whereas the foolish ripple of the flood 
Dances so lightly down by bloom and lawn 
Only to pour its crystal quicklier 
Into the foul, salt sea. The veil is rent 
Which blinded me! I am as all these men 
Who cry upon their gods and are not heard 
Or are not heeded—yet there must be aid! 
For them and me and all there must be help! 
Perchance the gods have need of help themselves, 
Being so feeble that when sad lips cry 
They cannot save! I would not let one cry 
Whom I could save! How can it be that Brahm 
Would make a world and keep it miserable, 
Since, if all-powerful, he leaves it so, 
He is not good, and if not powerful, 
He is not God ?—Channa! lead home again ! 
It is enough ! mine eyes have seen enough !’ 

“ Which when the king heard, at the gates he set 


A triple guard, and bade no man should pass 
VOL, XXXII.—31 
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By day or night, issuing or entering in, 
Until the days were numbered of that dream.” 


The fourth book describes his parting from his wife, his 
palace, and his station, that he might preach his new doctrines 
clothed in humble robes. In the yellow robe of the rishi he goes 
about, exciting the awe and homage of the simple folk. He falls 
into a dispute with his brother hermits touching the advantage 
of applying torture to their bodies, and departs from them, 
Meeting a herd of sheep and goats, he exhibits again the infinite 
tenderness of his heart. Seeing a limping lamb straggling be. 
hind despite its mother’s cries and anxiety, he takes it upon his 
neck and follows the herd. He questions the herdsman, and the 
latter tells him they are taking five-score sheep and five-score 
goats, by the king’s order, to sacrifice to the gods. Drawing 
near to the river-side, he meets a woman kneeling at his feet 
with clasped hands. She reminds him that it was she whom he 
had told to get a tola, or black mustard-seed, from some neigh. 
bor’s house, to bring to life her babe, which had been poisoned 
by the bite of a snake, only warning her not to take a seed from 
any house where death had been. Of course she found no house 
without a visit from the grim ender of this mortal state; with 
her cold infant clasped to her breast, she had gone from house to 
house, and each one offered the seed gladly, but each had lost 
some member of the household: 


‘*O sister! what is this you ask? The dead 
Are very many, and the living few.’” 


So she comes back to ask him to direct her to such a house. 


*“ «My sister! thou hast found,’ the Master said, 
‘ Searching for what none finds—that bitter balm 
I had to give thee. He thou lovedst slept 
Dead on thy bosom yesterday ; to-day 
Thou know’st the whole wide world weeps with thy woe: 
The grief which all hearts share grows less for one. 
Lo! I would pour my blood, if it could stay 
Thy tears and win the secret of that curse 
Which makes sweet love our anguish, and which drives 
O’er flowers and pastures to the sacrifice— 
As these dumb beasts are driven—men their lords. 
I seek that secret: bury thou thy child!” 


They then proceed to the temple, where Siddartha persuades 
them to forego the sacrifice, his gentle heart bleeding at the 
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thought of putting to death any animal, no matter how mean 


and low. 


“ For aye so piteous was the Master’s heart 
To all that breathe this breath of fleeting life, 
Yoked in one fellowship of joys and pains, 
That it is written in the holy books 
How, in an ancient age—when Buddha wore 
A Brahman’s form, dwelling upon the rock 
Named Munda, by the village of Dalidd— 
Drought withered all the land; the young rice died 
Ere it could hide a quail; in forest glades 
A fierce sun sucked the pools; grasses and herbs 
Sickened, and all the woodland creatures fled 
Scattering for sustenance. At such a time, 
Between the hot walls of a nullah, stretched 
On naked stones, our Lord spied, as he passed, 
A starving tigress. Hunger in her orbs 
Glared with green flame ; her dry tongue lolled a span 
Beyond the gasping jaws and shrivelled jowl ; 
Her painted hide hung wrinkled on her ribs, 
As when between the rafters sinks a thatch 
Rotten with rains; and at the poor lean dugs 
Two cubs, whining with famine, tugged and sucked, 
Mumbling those milkless teats which rendered naught, 
While she, their gaunt dam, licked full motherly 
The clamorous twins, yielding her flank to them 
With moaning throat, and love stronger than want, 
Softening the first of that wild cry wherewith 
She laid her famished muzzle to the sand 
And roared a savage thunder-peal of woe. 
Seeing which bitter strait, and heeding naught 
Save the immense compassion of a Buddh, 
Our Lord bethought, ‘ There is no other way 
To help this murderess of the woods but one. 
By sunset these will die, having no meat ; 
There is no living heart will pity her, 
Bloody with ravin, lean for lack of blood. 
Lo! if I feed her, who shall lose but I, 
And how can love lose doing of its kind 
Even to the uttermost?’ So saying, Buddh 
Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 
His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and came 
Forth from behind the milk-bush on the sand, 
Saying, ‘Ho! mother, here is meat for thee!’ 
Whereat the perishing beast yelped hoarse and shrill, 
Sprang from her cubs, and, hurling to the earth 
That willing victim, had her feast of him 
With all the crooked daggers of her claws 
Rending his flesh, and all her yellow fangs 
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Bathed in his blood : the great cat’s burning breath 

Mixed with the last sigh of such fearless love.” 


Having brought king and priests over to his views, he departs 
from Rajagriha, seeking the wood of Gaya, wherein the truth, he 
thinks, is to be found. 


He spends some time in the forest, musing on the life of man, 
almost lost in a long thought broken only by one external inci. 
dent. At length his feet approached the fateful Bddhi tree, 
under whose leafy foliage full enlightenment is to come. The 
voices of inanimate nature hail him as he takes his station in the 
coming-on of night. And what a fearful night it was! The 
prince of darkness, Mara, sends forth all his fiercest and most 
powerful fiends to shake the mind of the Buddk and to subdue 
his resolution. Mr. Arnold puts forth much graphic power to 
illustrate this scene. The sin of self,“ wan doubt,” superstition, 
Kama, king of passions, with his troup of false appearances, each 
passes before the Buddh’s eyes, but do not move his soul. 


“ Next under darkening skies 
And noise of rising storm came fiercer sins, 
The rearmost of the ten: Patigha—hate— 
With serpents coiled about her waist, which suck 
Poisonous milk from both her hanging dugs, 
And with her curses mix their angry hiss. 
Little wrought she upon that holy one 
Who with his calm eyes dumbed her bitter lips 
And made her black snakes writhe to hide their fangs. 
Then followed Ruparaga—lust of days— 
That sensual sin which out of greed for life 
Forgets to live; and next him lust of fame, 
Nobler Aruparaga, she whose spell 
Beguiles the wise, mother of daring deeds, 
Battles, and toils. And haughty Mano came, 
The fiend of pride ; and smooth self-righteousness, 
Uddhachcha; and—with many a hideous band 
Of vile and formless things, which crept and flapped 
Toad-like and bat-like—ignorance, the dam 
Of fear and wrong, Avidya, hideous hag, 
Whose footsteps left the midnight darker, while 
The rooted mountains shook, the wild winds howled, 
The broken clouds shed from their caverns streams 
Of levin-lighted rain ; stars shot from heaven, 
The solid earth shuddered as if one laid 
Flame to her gaping wounds; the torn black air 
Was full of whistling wings, of screams and yells, 
Of evil faces peering, of vast fronts 
Terrible and majestic, lords of hell 
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Who from a thousand limbos led their troops 
To tempt the Master. 


“But Buddh heeded not, 
Sitting serene, with perfect virtue walled 
As is a stronghold by its gates and ramps; 
Also the sacred tree—the Bédhi-tree—  __ 
Amid that tumult stirred not, but each leaf 
Glistened as still as when on moonlit eves 
No zephyr spills the glittering gems of dew; 
For all this clamor raged outside the shade 
Spread by those cloistered stems.” 


Failing, the hellish legions fled, and in the third watch of the 
night Buddh attains Summa-Sumbuddh, or a knowledge of 
transmigration of souls. In the middle watch he reaches Abhid- 
juna, which is the knowledge of Brahme’s days and nights, or, to 
speak more correctly (for Buddhists believe in no god), of blind 
Fate’s. 


‘ But when the fourth watch came the secret came 
Of sorrow, which with evil mars the law, 
As damp and dross hold back the goldsmith’s fire. 
Then was the Dukha-satya opened him 
First of the ‘ noble truths’; how sorrow is 
Shadow to life, moving where life doth move; 
Not to be laid aside until one lays 
Living aside, with all its changing states, 
Birth, growth, decay, love, hatred, pleasure, pain, 
Being and doing. How that none strips off 
These sad delights and pleasant griefs who lacks 
Knowledge to know them snares; but he who knows 
Avidya—delusion—sets those snares, 
Loves life no longer but ensues escape. 
The eyes of such a one are wide, he sees 
Delusion breeds Sankhfra, tendency 
Perverse : Tendency energy—Vidnnan— 
Whereby comes Namariipa, local form 
And name and ’bodiment, bringing the man 
With senses naked to the sensible, 
A helpless mirror of all shows which pass 
Across his heart: and so Vedan4 grows— 
‘ Sense-life "—false in its gladness, fell in sadness, 
But sad or glad, the mother of desire, 
Trishna, that thirst which makes the living drink 
Deeper and deeper of the false salt waves 
Whereon they float, pleasures, ambitions, wealth, 
Praise, fame, or domination, conquest, love ; 
Rich meats and robes, and fair abodes, and pride 
Of ancient lines, and lust of days, and strife 
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To live, and sins that flow from strife, some sweet, 
Some bitter. Thus life’s thirst quenches itself 
With draughts which double thirst, but who is wise 
Tears from his soul this Trishna, feeds his sense 
No longer on false shows, files his firm mind 

To seek not, strive not, wrong not; bearing meek 
All ills which flow from foregone wrongfulness, 
And so constraining passions that they die 
Famished ; till all the sum of ended life— 

The Karma—all that total of a soul 

Which is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 
The ‘self’ it wove—with woof of viewless time, 
Crossed on the warp invisible of acts— 

The outcome of him on the universe, 

Grows pure and sinless ; either never more 
Needing to find a body and a place, 

Or so informing what fresh frame it takes 

In new existence that the new toils prove 

Lighter and lighter not to be at all, 

Thus ‘finishing the path’; free from earth’s cheats; 
Released from all the skandhas of the flesh ; 
Broken from ties—from Upadanas—saved 

From whirling on the wheel; aroused and sane 

As is a man wakened from hateful dreams. 
Until—greater than kings, than gods more glad !— 
The aching craze to live ends, and life glides— 
Lifeless—to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 

Blessed NIRVANA—sinless, stirless rest— 

That change which never changes!” 


The sun rises on Siddartha’s triumph—Siddartha no longer, 
but the Buddh of all the world.* 

A holy peace and joy fall on all; kings at war declare peace; 
the murderer buries his knife; the thief gives back his plunder; 
hardest hearts and coldest heads grow gentle and kind on this 
supreme day. 


“So glad the world was—though it wist not why— 
That over desolate wastes went swooning songs 
Of mirth, the voice of bodiless prets and bhuts 
Foreseeing Buddh; and Devas in the air 

Cried, ‘ It is finished, finished!’ and the priests 
Stood with the wondering people in the streets 


*There is a confusing variety in the modes in which this name is spelled by European 
writers. S, Hardy, in his Manual of Buddhism, gives more than fifty forms that have come 
under his notice. Some of the more common are: Bud, Bod, Buth, Budh, Boodh, Bhood, 
Budo, Buddow, Boutta, Poota, Poth, Pot. The Chinese, owing to the meagreness of theif ar- 
ticulations, seem to have been unable to come nearer to the real sound than Fo, Foe, or Fohi; 
from the same cause they convert Brahma into Fan.—Chamébers’ Encyclopedia, 
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Watching those golden splendors flood the sky, 
And saying, ‘ There hath happed some mighty thing.” 
Also in ran and jungle grew that day 

Friendship among the creatures ; spotted deer 
Browsed fearless where the tigress fed her cubs, 
And cheetahs lapped the pool beside the bucks; 
Under the eagle’s rock the brown hares scoured 
While his fierce beak but preened an idle wing; 
The snake sunned all his jewels in the beam 
With deadly fangs in sheath ; the shrike let pass 
The nestling finch ; the emerald halcyons 

Sate dreaming while the fishes play beneath, 
Nor hawked the merops, though the butterflies— 
Crimson and blue and amber—flitted thick 
Around his perch ; the spirit of our Lord 

Lay potent upon man and bird and beast, 

Even while he mused under that Bédhi-tree, 
Glorified with the conquest gained for all 

And lightened by a light greater than day’s.”* 


So, fully enlightened, the Buddh goes forth to preach. 

The other two books of Mr. Arnold’s poem, with a slight ex- 
ception, are taken up with the teaching of Buddha. The sermon, 
which occupies the entire eighth book almost, is diffuse and weak 
compared with the terse original. We shall diverge from our 
previous course to give the literal translation of it: 


“There are two extremes,” said the Buddha, “ which the man who has 
devoted himself to the higher life ought not to follow—the habitual prac- 
tice, on the one hand, of those things whose attraction depends upon the 
passions, and especially of sensuality (a low and pagan way of seeking 
gratification, unworthy, unprofitable, and fit only for the worldly-minded) ; 
and the habitual practice, on the other hand, of asceticism (or self-mortifi- 
cation), which is not only painful, but as unworthy and unprofitable as the 
other. 

“But the Tathagata ”—that is, the Buddh—“has discovered a Middle 
Path, which avoids these two extremities, a path which opens the eyes and 
bestows understanding, which leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, 
to full enlightenment—in a word, to Nirvana. And this path is the Noble 
Eightfold Path of—“ Right views, A harmless livelihood, High aims, Perse- 
verance in well-doing, Kindly speech, Intellectual activity, Upright con- 
duct, Earnest thought.” 


And the four Noble Truths follow: 


“ Birth,” said the teacher, “is attended with pain; and so are decay and 
disease and death. Union with the unpleasant is painful, and separation 


*This sounds strangely like a reminiscence of Shelley, although of course without much of 
his fire and genius. 
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from the pleasant ; and any craving that is unsatisfied is a condition of soy. 
row. This is the First Truth, the truth about sorrow. 

“ The cause of sorrow is the thirst or craving which causes the renewal 
of individual existence, is accompanied by evil, and is ever seeking satis. 
faction—now here, now there—that is to say, the craving either for sensual] 
gratifications, or for continued existence, or for the cessation of existence, 
This is the Noble Truth concerning the origin of sorrow. 

“ Deliverance from sorrow is the complete destruction, the laying aside, 
the getting rid of, the being free from, the harboring no longer of, this pas- 
sionate craving. This is the Noble Truth concerning the destruction of 
sorrow. 

“The Path which leads to the destruction of sorrow is this Noble Eight- 
fold Path alone—tha’ » Say, right views, high aims, kindly speech, up- 
right conduct, a * ..es . -elihood, perseverance in well-doing, intellec- 
tual activity, and earnest thought. Thisis the Noble Truth of the Path that 
leads to the destruction of sorrow.” 


There are ten difficulties to be overcome, called the Ten Fet- 
ters or Hindrances—viz., delusion of self, doubt, dependence on 
the efficacy of rites and ceremonies, bodily passions, ill-will, de. 
sire for a future life in a material body and then in an immate 
rial, pride, self-righteousness, and ignorance. After all these diff- 
culties are overcome, and the Eightfold Path traversed, the indi- 
vidual reaches Nirv4na, self is destroyed, and manifestation of life 
in one form sinks back to the great whole. 

The reader will perceive that so far there is not a great change 
from Brahmanism. Buddh denied the multitude of gods before 
prevalent, but this was not much, as they were held to be mani- 
festations of a great central Being from whom all emanated ; he 
also did away with caste, which after all was only a custom of 
society attached to religion as a rite ; yet the moral system, as we 
see, was the same. Where, then, was the difference? It lay at 
the very root of all religion. The God of the Hindoos was in- 
deed but a shadowy being in their pantheistic creed; but Bud- 
dhism not only denied God, but utterly ignored the possibility of 
his existence. They were thus, and are to this day, not merely 
renegades from theism, but atheists in the true sense of the word. 

In addition to this, and asa natural corollary of it, the Bud- 
dhists denied the existence of that part of us which we know by 
thé name of soul. It is true they held to the belief that there 
was something within us which did not die when the body went 
to dust, but, according to the deeds done in the body, was trans- 
ferred to another sphere of life, from that of a low animal up to 
that of a perfect, holy man; and having reached this stage, the | 
sinks into Nirvana. Here comes the distinction between the Vedic 
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creed and Buddhism, for up to this point they concur identically 
in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls; but in the nature 
of individuality, the Buddhists, not believing in the Brahme into 
which the soul was absorbed, held that it sank to nothing, being 
diffused, as it were, throughout all existence, in the same manner 
as we follow them to a certain extent when we say a good man’s 
deeds live after him; so easy is it to slip from pantheism into 
atheism. Buddha, from the circumstance of his image being in 
their temples, is declared by some to be their god. They honor 
him, or even worship, if you will have it so—we are no sticklers 
for mere words—but only as the highest and best of men; a 
state his most degraded follower can reach through the medium 
of the Noble Eightfold Path. 
Here are the closing lines of Mr. Arnold’s poem: 


“ Here endeth what I wrote, 
Who love the Master for his love of us. 
A little knowing, little have I told 
Touching the Teacher and the ways of peace. 
Forty-five rains thereafter showed he those 
In many lands and many tongues, and gave 
Our Asia light, that still is beautiful, 
Conquering the world with spirit of strong grace: 


All which is written in the holy books, 

And where he passed, and what proud emperors 
Carved his sweet words upon the rocks and caves; 
And how, in fulness of the times, it fell 

The Buddha died, the great Tathagato, 

Even as a man ’mong men, fulfilling all; 

And how a thousand thousand crores since then 
Have trod the path which leads whither he went 
Unto Nirvana, where the silence lives. 


“ Ah! Blessed Lord! O high deliverer ! 
Forgive this feeble script, which doth thee wrong, 
Measuring with little wit thy lofty love. 

Ah! lover ! brother ! guide! lamp of the law! 
I take my refuge in thy name and thee! 

I take my refuge in thy law of good! 

I take my refuge in thy order!” 


The queer Oriental scenes of life, the strange creeds, the hair- 
splitting theosophy fade away as in a dream, and we wake, glad 
to find ourselves free from its nightmare, in the broad, strong, 
hearty stream of Western thought. 

Dwarf the picture as to time and numbers, and you will see 
a startling resemblance between India twenty-four hundred 
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years ago and Europe to-day—or we should say a certain sec. 
tion of the highest classes of Europe. Precisely the same order 
of thought has followed. Pantheism rampant eighty years ago, 
and fallen to atheism now! It would not be so dangerous if 
confined to the few who now profess positivism ; but that few are 
gifted, stirring, talented writers and propagators, who are grad. 
ually taking possession of the book and periodical literature of the 
day, and tinging the whole flow of modern thought. Rational- 
ism does not go as far as positivism, it is true, for the latter is, as 
its name indicates, a positive creed that utterly ignores God ora 
soul, and proceeds on that shadowy basis to erect a religion and 
a moral system ; while the former is divided into an infinite num- 
ber of schools. Still rationalism may lead the _ believer into 
atheism. And it is under this specious garb that atheism works 
—first undermining, and then assaulting. 

We do not know but that the atheist rather admires the dead 
body of the Chinese Empire, whose strength and heart of pro 
gress has been sucked from it by the vampire of atheism. But 
there the decomposing corpse lies with a civilization, once pol. 
ished and bustling, now rotten and stagnant; and we are sure no 
reasonable man, aside from the question of faith, would join hands 
in a movement to bring this about. The present apostles of 
atheism, from George Eliot to Frederick Harrison, may be as 
lofty in intellect, pure in morals, and gentle in heart as Siddartha 
was himself; but underneath the glitter of their brilliant theories 
the poison which is, sooner or later, the death of men and nations 
lies. 





JESUS APPEARING TO MARY MAGDALEN AS A 
GARDENER. 


METHINKS that He, whose tender care 
Thee, sin-crushed flower of fragrance rare, 
Transplanted from the venal mart 

To deck the Garden of His Heart, 

Should have appeared in other guise 

To hide from Love's discerning eyes. 
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THE ENGLISH OF TO-DAY.* 


Mr. Justin McCartTny is a daring man, as all discoverers 
need to be. He has made the very remarkable discovery that 
the history of our own days is of sufficient interest and import- 
ance to call for the attention of earnest and intelligent men. The 
reign of Victoria is to him as important as the reign of Charle- 
magne, or Cesar, or Alexander the Great. He approaches a par- 
liamentary blue-book of yesterday with as keen and eager a spirit 
of investigation as leads Dr. Schliemann to the ruins of Troy or 
De Rossi to the ashes of Pompeii or the labyrinth of the Cata- 
combs. He is audacious enough to find Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Louis Napoleon, or President 
Lincoln—any one, in fact, of the men who make modern history— 
as worthy studies as Ajax or Achilles, Widow Dido or Pius 
Zneas. London, New York, Paris are actually as great cities 
to him’ as was ever Troy or Athens. It may be irreverent 
and unpoetic to let the dead past bury a good deal of its dead. 
Mr. McCarthy’s raid into the present is very successful neverthe- 
less, and the result eminently practical and useful. : 

The title of the work is to a certain extent misleading. It is 
not so much a history of our own times, which would embrace a 
very wide range of subject, as a history of the English people in 
our own times; and as such it will be considered in this article. 
The author’s “times” are those of Queen Victoria, his subject 
the British Empire, and nothing foreign is allowed to enter in 
save as it trenches upon British history. The first two volumes 
began with the accession of Queen Victoria, and ended with the 
temporary settlement of the Eastern question after the close of 
the Russian war. The two volumes just published bring the his- 
tory down to our own doors, to the elections of 1880 that re- 
turned Mr. Gladstone to power. The new volumes cover events 
of deeper import and more startling surprise than the old. The 
world has moved with giant strides, and history has been made 
and unmade with bewildering rapidity, since the congress sat at 
Paris in 1857 to settle the question of the East. So rapid, indeed, 
have been the changes and so troubled the current of public 
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events that it required no small amount of skill merely to collate 
and group those events together, let alone to construct them into 
a pleasing narrative and pass fair judgment upon them. 

In his closing chapter, which is devoted to the English litera. 
ture of the day, Mr. McCarthy says of Charles Reade, the novel. 
ist, that “he can make a blue-book live and yet be a blue-book 
still.” What Mr. Reade has done for fiction Mr. McCarthy has 
done for fact. The author has the experienced journalist's eye 
for the really important events and personages of the time, 
though, as is perhaps natural in one who writes of events in 
which he moved and of persons whom he knew, he at times at. 
taches undue weight to minor personages and matters. He has 
a happy manner of seizing on the heart of a question and strongly 
setting it forth in a few clear, bold touches. He groups matters 
with effective skill and links them naturally into the chain of pro. 
gress and the march of events. With so clever and fascinating a 
writer one cannot help feeling regret that he restricted himself to 
what, wide though it may be, is still to the outer world a neces. 
sarily narrow field. Had he substituted Europe for England, and 
the strong and stirring arena of European politics for the British 
House of Parliament, his work would have had much higher 
value and deeper interest for all readers, even for Englishmen 
themselves. But Mr. McCarthy stays sturdily at home. Every. 
thing’ he touches, even on foreign questions of international im- 
port, takes on a local color, a cool English gray, so to speak. 
The result is occasionally a little dull and tedious. Matters that 
may be of profound interest to Englishmen, or may have been at 
the time of their. occurrence, are not necessarily so to other peo. 
ple. One wearies here and there of the minutiz of English poli- 
tics into which the author is driven to enter. For instance, the 
world to-day cares very little about the Lorcha “ Arrow ” affair, to 
a minute elucidation of which Mr. McCarthy devotes his opening 
chapter, and even nine out of ten of his English readers will have 
to consult their encyclopzedias to find out what the Lorcha “ Ar- 
row” means. So, too, with the “Ionian Islands,” the “ French 
Treaty and Paper Duties,” and other matters of quite minor gene- 
ral importance, but which Mr. McCarthy dwells on with as 
much force and care as he expends on such questions as reform 
in parliamentary representation, education, or the struggle be- 
tween labor and capital—matters of universal interest. The same 
conscientious spirit leads him to dwell at unnecessary length on 
the personal character and characteristics of secondary personages, 
who are forgotten save by those who were associated with them 
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at the time—Sir George C. Lewis, for instance. Mr. McCarthy 
is writing for a new generation, and a new generation sweeps 
carelessly by persons who might have been great, but were not. 
The fact is, a considerable portion of the work reads as though it 
were written from the Reporters’ Gallery or the lobby of the 
House of Commons. The atmosphere is too confined. One 
longs to get out and breathe the fresh air of the broad world. 
Men do not like to be shut up in a theatre beyond two or three 
hours, though the very best actors are on the stage. 

With matters of this kind American readers have no special 
concern. Indeed, what will here be especially dwelt upon is 
the English people, as it shows itself at home and abroad, 
whose life to those who look for it and know something of it 
is revealed with peculiar vividness and fidelity in Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s lucid pages. He seems especially fitted for this task. 
His position and profession brought him for many years into 
intimate acquaintance with the leaders of the time in England. 
He has seen very much, perhaps most, of what he records with 
his own eyes. He has lived among the English people, and 
acquired the English habit of thought and expression, yet has 
kept the keen eyes of an outer observer that no mere English 
prejudice could blur. He is thoroughly at home among the 
people whom he depicts. It is plain that he is an honest ad- 
mirer of them and a loyal subject of the British crown. Yet few 
men have so well caught as he the capacity of the average Eng- 
lishman, from peer to peasant, for blundering into the wrong 
side of a great question. At the same time he is fully alive to 
the higher and deeper qualities of a nation that has done, and is 
yet destined to do, much in the world. This peculiar English 
habit he shows up incidentally with admirable effect. For in- 
stance, the commercial treaty with France in 1860 seems to have 
been unquestionably beneficial to both countries. It was in the 
interest, too, of free trade, of which England was the great cham- 
pion. It introduced light French wines at a cheap rate into Eng- 
land, with a very general beneficial result in the way of tempe- 
rance. It was negotiated by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Palmerston being at the head of the government. And 
how was this excellent measure first received? 


“Many prophetic voices,” says Mr. McCarthy, “declared in the House 
of Commons that with the greater use of French wines would come the 
rapid adoption of what were called French morals; that the maids and 
matrons of England would be led by the treaty to the drinking of claret, and 
from the drinking of claret to the ways of the French novelist’s odious 
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heroine, Mme. Bovary. Appalling pictures were drawn of the orgies to go 
on in the shops of confectioners and pastry-cooks who had a license to gel] 
the light wines. The virtue of Englishwomen, it was insisted, would never 

be able to stand this new and terrible mechanism of destruction. She who 
was far above the temptations of the public-house would be drawn easily 
into the more genteel allurements of the wine-selling confectioner’s shop; 
and in every such shop would be the depraved conventional foreigner, the 
‘ wretch with a moustache and without morals, lying in wait to accomplish 

at last his long-boasted conquest of the blonde misses of England.” 


For a great conquering nation like England the people have 
always shown themselves strangely ignorant of the ways and 
feelings of others. It was this contemptuous faculty of disregard 
that brought about the Sepoy revolt in India. It was this that 
caused the disagreement between England and the United States 
—a disagreement that more than once trembled on the verge of 
war. It is toa great extent at the bottom of England’s everlast. 
ing Irish difficulty. It is at the bottom of all her troubles with 
foreign peoples; and Mr. McCarthy does England a service by 
giving prominence in his volumes to this marked and unfortunate 
characteristic of the British race. That his honesty has done him 
no harm is shown by the cordial welcome extended to his work 
by the English press. This generous appreciation has acted fa. 
vorably on the author; for, with the exceptions mentioned, his new 
volumes are broader in sweep and firmer in outline, while they 
have all the old charm of style, fairness of dealing with men 
about whom public opinion differs as much as about the origin of 
species or the path to heaven, and sound judgment on questions 
of public moment. His treatment of the Indian struggle is admi- 
rable both in matter and form; and while he labors hard, and not 
without a measure of success, to make a reasonable show for Eng- 
land's attitude towards this country during the civil war, his con 
clusions are just and sound. Here again the perversity of the 
whole thing was the English tendency to follow a hue and cry. 
Of course there was much more than a mere hue and cry in the 
favor extended by England to the South. There was, or was 
thought to be, money in it, and money is apt to color even British 
enthusiasm. Mr. McCarthy is anxious to prove that there was 
really no opposition to the North in England at all, or at least 
next tonone. He may be right, but the facts look rather ill for 
the theory. He devotes a distinct and very interesting chapter 
to the civil war in America, and another to the cruise of the A/a- 
bama. He maintains that Lord John Russell’s rather hasty pro- 
clamation of neutrality “was made with no unfriendly motive. 
It was made at the instance of some of the most faithful friends 
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the Northern cause had on this side of the Atlantic, conspicuous 
among whom in recommending it was Mr. W. E. Forster.” 


“International law on the subject,” he says, “is quite clear—that is to 
say, it was clearly on the side of the action of the British government, on 
the broad ground that ‘a state cannot blockade its own ports. It can only 
blockade the ports of an enemy.’ . . . Therefore, whether the recognition 
of the Southern Confederates as belligerents was wise or unwise, timely or 
premature, it was not done in any spirit of unfriendliness to the North, or 
at the spiriting of any Southern partisans.” 


Indeed, Secretary Seward had already in a despatch described 
the “ revolution” as “civil war,”’ and it is hard not to accept Mr. 
McCarthy’s reasoning on the subject. 

He is not so successful, however, in explaining away the later 
attitude of the British government and of a very large portion 
of the English people. He says, and doubtless with truth, that 
it was no feeling of sympathy with slavery that influenced 
“so many Englishmen in their support of the South.” What 
was it then? It looks remarkably like an English rush of blind 
partisanship to which England is sometimes given, as it at first 
supported Prince Bismarck’s onslaught on the Catholic Church, 
which its public voice in the press now as universally condemns. 
Mr. McCarthy insists that “the dislike of many Englishmen 
to the slave system converted them first into opponents of the 
North, and next into partisans of the South. An impression 
got abroad that the Northern statesmen were not sincere in their 
reprobation of slavery, and that they only used the arguments and 
feeling against it as a means of endeavoring to crush the South.” 
“Not a few Englishmen condemned, wholly and out of hand, the 
whole principle of coercion in political affairs. They declared 
that the North had no right to put down secession ; that the 
South had a right to secede.” He is simply giving the state of 
public opinion at the time, and the kind of arguments that convinc- 
ed Englishmen ; and here follows one of his keen thrusts by way of 
comment: “Yet the same men had upheld the heaven-appointed 
right of England to put down the rebellion in India, and would 
have drenched, if need were, Ireland in blood rather than allow 
her to withdraw from a partnership into which, after all, unlike 
the Southern States, she had never voluntarily entered.” 

Mr. McCarthy touches the heart of the matter, perhaps, when 
he describes how, as affairs progressed and the war was actually 
afoot, “ there was a kind of impatient feeling” in England, “as 
if we and the world in general had no right to be troubled 
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with these American quarrels, as if it was unfair to us that our 
cotton trade should be interrupted and we ourselves put to incon. 
venience for a dispute about secession.” This fully developed 
the growth of English feeling against the North—a feeling that 
greeted the news of the first Southern victory “ with exultation,” 
At once it was concluded that there was an end of the Republic 
of the United States. The “ Yankees” were derided as cowards 
and mere tradesmen by the “nation of shop-keepers.” “It had 
been well settled,” says Mr. McCarthy, “that the Yankees were 
hypocrites and low fellows before; but now it came out that they 
were mere runaways and cowards”; and again comes one of the 


author’s customary thrusts that the English would do well to take 
to heart : 


“ The English people, for a brave nation, are surprisingly given to accus- 
ing their neighbors of cowardice. They havea perfect mania for discovering 
cowardice all over the world. Napoleon was a coward to a past genera- 
tion ; the French were for a long time cowards; the Italians were cowards; 
at the time of the Schleswig-Holstein war the Germans were cowards; the 


Russians still are cowards. In 1861 the Yankees were the typical cowards of 
the earth.” 


It is all very odd but not uninstructive to look at now, now 
that the struggle has gone into history and a nobler and friend- 
lier feeling, a better mutual understanding, have sprung up be- 
tween the two peoples and displaced the old bitterness. Still, 
there was the fact that “ the Southern scheme found support only 
in England and France "—in France owing to the direct interposi- 
tion of Louis Napoleon. “In all other European countries the 
sympathy of people and government alike went with the North. 
The Russian emperor and Count Cavour favored the North in 
a marked and emphatic manner. Mr. Disraeli did the same, as 
did the other leaders of the Tory party. “The Pope, Pius IX, 
and Cardinal Antonelli repeatedly expressed their hopes for the 
success of the Northern cause,” says Mr. McCarthy. “In France 
the French people in general were on the side of the North.” 
But the emperor had his airy schemes about regenerating the 
Latin race on the soil of the New World. The result was the 
tremendous Mexican failure and blunder ; and the sequel to that 
was Sedan. 

It is unnecessary to go any farther into the question, interest- 
ing though it must be to American readers. The author pur- 
sues it honestly, and exposes with unsparing hand the utter 
fatuity and blindness of the Liberal statesmen of England and of 
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the majority of Englishmen in this matter. To the last they 
would not accept the thought of Southern defeat. The truth is, 
they knew neither the North nor the South, and were not at pains 
to inform themselves. But what is to be expected of a nation 
that, asa nation, knows next to nothing even of its own affairs out- 
side the kingdom of Great Britain? Had English statesmen only 
half attended to their business there would have been no revolt 
in India. But even to-day, with their bitter experience, what 
does the nation that rules and governs India know of one of the 
greatest and richest of its possessions? What do ninety-nine of 
a hundred Englishmen know of the vast Indian Empire, the peo- 
ples that compose it, the questions that trouble them, the divi- 
sions among them, the difficulties that beset them? To the 
average Englishman India is a country that produces diamonds, 
that is an outlet for a certain amount of British trade, an exercise- 
ground for British armies, and an excellent place for younger 
sons of noble families and aspiring youngsters who wish to make 
their mark and ruin their livers. Not more than one in every 
hundred Englishmen, if so large a percentage, could, if asked, 
give an idea of the area of India, of its chief rivers, natural fea- 
tures, cities, productions, far less of the various principalities and 
governments that compose it, not to mention the habits, customs, 
and religious belief of the peoples of India. The first chapter 
that Mr. McCarthy devotes to India opens with the statement 
that “on the 23d of June, 1857, the hundredth anniversary of the 
battle of Plassey was celebrated in London.” How many even of 
Mr. McCarthy’s readers to-day could at the first blush tell him 
who fought at the battle of Plassey, where it was fought, what it 
was fought for, and what it decided? And yet 1857 is not so 
very far removed from 1880. At least it is fair to ask how many 
could have answered these questions in 1857. It is doubtful 
whether one-half of the British Parliament could. “ Yet,” as he 
says, “at the hour when the Plassey celebration was going on the 
great Indian mutiny was already six weeks old, had already as- 
sumed full and distinctive proportions, was already known in 
India to be a convulsion destined to shake to its foundations the 
whole fabric of British rule in Hindostan.... A few evenings 
after the celebration there was some cursory and casual discus- 
sion in Parliament about the doubtful news that had begun to ar- 
rive from India, but as yet no Englishman at home took serious 
thought of the matter.” The English were in India; that was 
enough. 


Mr. McCarthy’s account of this terrible struggle is a contri- 
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bution to English literature and English public thought. It is 
beautifully told, and eminently calm and lucid. The story of the 
Indian revolt is too well known to call for special mention here. 
One or two points are brought out with marked emphasis. One 
is the wretched manner in which the country was governed pre- 
vious to the revolt. It always takes something terrible to shake 
Englishmen into the consciousness that there is something wrong 
going on somewhere, and that the wrong is either their doing or 
of their provoking. Another point is concerning the massacres 
by the natives, such as that at Cawnpore, which in Mr. McCar- 
thy’s narrative rivals Macaulay’s account of the sufferings of the 
prisoners in the Black Hole of Calcutta. It curdles the blood 
and chills the heart, and it is hardly to be wondered at that in 
avenging such crimes civilized men forgot their civilization. Yet 
the story of the awful outrages on women which were told at 
the time and are still current in the English mind, at least in the 
manner in which they are generally accepted, were not true. 


“ During the Indian mutiny the blood of innocent women and children 
was cruelly and lavishly spilled, on one memorable occasion (Cawnpore) 
with a bloodthirstiness that might have belonged to the most savage times 
of medizval warfare. But there were no outrages, in the common accepta- 
tion, upon women. No Englishwomen were stripped, or dishonored, or 
purposely mutilated. As to this fact all historians of the mutiny are 
agreed.” 


On the other hand, the revenge taken was most bloody and 
barbarous—so much so that Mr. Disraeli lifted up his voice in 
protest against making Nana Sahib the model for the conduct of 
a British officer, and declared that “if such a temper were en- 
couraged we (the English people) ought to take down from our 
altars the images of Christ and raise the statue of Moloch there.” 
And Mr. McCarthy adds: 


“One cannot read the history of this Indian mutiny without coming to 
the conclusion that in the minds of many Englishmen a temporary pros- 
tration of the moral sense took place, under the influence of which they 
came to regard the measure of the enemy’s guilt as the standard for their 
right of retaliation, and to hold that if he had no conscience they were 
thereby released from the necessity of having any.” 


It would be a matter of interest and importance for a states- 
man like Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield to state explicitly 
what he considers ought to be the conduct of a great power, 
claiming to be civilized and Christian, towards millions of subject 
people alien to it in race, religion, customs, habits of mind—in a 
word, alien in everything that separates men. They need not 
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travel to India for an experiment. They have a case on trial at 
their doors. There is Ireland, a subject country for seven centu- 
ries; and here are the present leaders of the Irish people in the 
British Parliament about to be arraigned. And this is the result 
of seven centuries of English rule in an island not “ of three days’ 
journey,” nor of three hours. Does the same vice, the same 
ignorance and contempt for the Irish people and their ways and 
wants, prevail in the English mind as prevailed in India? Is it 
this that renders what is really a loyal, a religious, and naturally 
conservative people eternally restive and hostile to the English 
government? If the Irish people were happy and contented they 
would surely not waver for ever on the verge of rebellion; they 
would at least not be natural foes of England. There is no force 
more conservative than the sense of having something to lose. 
There is no force more destructive of law and order than a hope- 
less outlook in life, and a feeling that the world is not worth liv- 
ing in; that power is all on one side, accompanied by neither jus- 
tice nor mercy. It is this that drives honest men into revolt. 

Mr. McCarthy takes up the Irish question, as he takes up all 
questions, boldly. He is an Irish member, recognized as among 
the Irish “moderates” of the British Parliament. He is a man 
experienced in public life and affairs, and his calmly-expressed 
opinions have all the weight that superior intelligence, exceptional 
good sense, and downrightearnestness can givethem. His account 
of “ The Fenian Movement,” the “ Irish Church,” and his chapter 
on “Irish Ideas” are excellent in tone and pregnant with sugges- 
tive matter. It is doubtful whether Irish difficulties were ever 
before discussed before an English audience in a manner so 
cogent, succinct, and so dispassionately. In his cool hands the 
Fenian movement assumes a new and more heroic aspect than 
it generally presents, and which justifies the high importance 
that Mr. Gladstone avowedly attached to it. There was some- 
thing real, something very deep and profound at the bottom of it. 
There was great wrong and great provocation; and not all the 
men engaged in the wild enterprise were ignoble or false. Bad 
and mercenary men it had, especially among those who figured 
as its chiefs; but the rank and file were true and self-sacrificing 
to all the lengths that self-sacrifice can go. The movement 
proved a fiasco; the honest men suffered, the dishonest escaped, 
as they always do. 


“There was, however, much feeling,” says Mr. McCarthy, “in England 
as well as in Ireland for some of the Fenian leaders who now began to be 
put upon their trials. They bore themselves with manliness and dignity ; 
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bution to English literature and English public thought. It is 
beautifully told, and eminently calm and lucid. The story of the 
Indian revolt is too well known to call for special mention here. 
One or two points are brought out with marked emphasis. One 
is the wretched manner in which the country was governed pre- 
vious to the revolt. It always takes something terrible to shake 
Englishmen into the consciousness that there is something wrong 
going on somewhere, and that the wrong is either their doing or 
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prisoners in the Black Hole of Calcutta. It curdles the blood 
and chills the heart, and it is hardly to be wondered at that in 
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the story of the awful outrages on women which were told at 
the time and are still current in the English mind, at least in the 
manner in which they are generally accepted, were not true. 
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On the other hand, the revenge taken was most bloody and 
barbarous—so much so that Mr. Disraeli lifted up his voice in 
protest against making Nana Sahib the model for the conduct of 
a British officer, and declared that “if such a temper were en- 
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travel to India for an experiment. They have a case on trial at 
their doors. There is Ireland, a subject country for seven centu- 
ries; and here are the present leaders of the Irish people in the 
British Parliament about to be arraigned. And this is the result 
of seven centuries of English rule in an island not “ of three days’ 
journey,” nor of three hours. Does the same vice, the same 
ignorance and contempt for the Irish people and their ways and 
wants, prevail in the English mind as prevailed in India? Is it 
this that renders what is really a loyal, a religious, and naturally 
conservative people eternally restive and hostile to the English 
government? If the Irish people were happy and contented they 
would surely not waver for ever on the verge of rebellion; they 
would at least not be natural foes of England. There is no force 
more conservative than the sense of having something to lose. 
There is no force more destructive of law and order than a hope- 
less outlook in life, and a feeling that the world is not worth liv- 
i ing in; that power is all on one side, accompanied by neither jus- 
tice nor mercy. It is this that drives honest men into revolt. 

Mr. McCarthy takes up the Irish question, as he takes up all 
questions, boldly. He is an Irish member, recognized as among 
the Irish “ moderates” of the British Parliament. He is a man 
experienced in public life and affairs, and his calmly-expressed 
opinions have all the weight that superior intelligence, exceptional 
good sense, and downrightearnestness can givethem. His account 
of “ The Fenian Movement,” the “ Irish Church,” and his chapter 
on “Irish Ideas” are excellent in tone and pregnant with sugges- 
tive matter. It is doubtful whether Irish difficulties were ever 
before discussed before an English audience in a manner so 
cogent, succinct, and so dispassionately. In his cool hands the 
Fenian movement assumes a new and more heroic aspect than 
it generally presents, and which justifies the high importance 
that Mr. Gladstone avowedly attached to it. There was some- 
thing real, something very deep and profound at the bottom of it. 
There was great wrong and great provocation; and not all the 
men engaged in the wild enterprise were ignoble or false. Bad 
and mercenary men it had, especially among those who figured 
as its chiefs; but the rank and file were true and self-sacrificing 
to all the lengths that self-sacrifice can go. The movement 
proved a fiasco; the honest men suffered, the dishonest escaped, 
as they always do. 
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some of them had been brave soldiers in the American civil war and were 
entitled to wear honorable marks of distinction. Many had given up a suc- 
cessful career or a prosperous calling in the United States to take part in 
what they were led to believe would be the great national uprising of the 
Irish people. They spoke up with courage in the dock, and declared their 
perfect readiness to die for what they held to be a sacred cause. They in- 
dulged in no bravado and uttered no word of repining. All manhood 
should have deserted the English heart if the English people did not ac- 
knowledge some admiration for such men. Many did acknowledge such 
admiration freely and generously. The newspaper in London which most 
of all addresses itself to the gratification of the popular passion of the hour 
frankly declared that the Fenian leaders were entitled to the respect of 
Englishmen, because they had given such earnest of their sincerity and 
such proof that they knew how to die.” 


John Stuart Mill was one of these Englishmen; John Bright 
was another ; Swinburne, the poet, was a third. Mr. McCarthy 
enumerates a few of the illustrious men, not Irishmen, who 
have been bold enough to find fault with English government of 
Ireland. Lord Chesterfield was one of them. Fox was in favor 
of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas. Byron was an 
enthusiast in the cause of Ireland. Sydney Smith said of the 
Irish Church establishment: “ There is no abuse like it in all 
Europe, in all Asia, in all the discovered parts of Africa, and in 
all we have heard of Timbuctoo.” Cavour wrote that the same 
church “ remains to the Catholics a representative of the cause of 
their miseries, a sign of defeat and oppression. It exasperates 
their sufferings and makes their humiliation more keenly felt.” 

Mr. Gladstone felt that the hour had come. He rose up to 
destroy this monstrous abuse of centuries. Those who remem- 
ber the fierce debates of that stormy time in English politics will 
call to mind the stubborn tenacity with which so large a portion 
of the English people and so many leaders of English thought 
clung to a rooted wrong as though it were a precious heirloom 
in the preservation of which the honor of England lay. Spolia- 
tion, confiscation, revolution, sacrilege, were the cries that beat 
the air. Nevertheless the men who cried the loudest and used 
the biggest words kept a keen eye to the main chance. When 
at last they realized that a church which had never had much 
Christian vitality, but offered excellent pickings for professional 
parsons and bishops, was to be levelled to the dust, there was a 
most unchristianlike hurrying and skurrying to and fro to sweep 
in whatever of material worth could be saved from the remains. 
It was the Irish Church all over. Mr. McCarthy gives an amus- 
ing account of the sudden zeal that rose up in the church to mul- 
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tiply curates where there were no curacies, and to increase sala 
ries with liberal hand, before the lease of life had quite run out, 
so as to get a grab at the disendowment fund. 

And so the evil life of the Irish Church went out; the loud 
cries and lamentations were soon silent ; and nothing more was 
or is ever likely to be heard of it. But this was nothing. Great 
wrong as it was, a badge of servitude to the people of Ireland, it 
was a light burden compared to the pressing weight that crushed 
the people down. There remained the everlasting struggle for 
the soil, that even at present writing sets Ireland aflame and isa 
cause of grave anxiety to England. 

Mr. Gladstone had boldly attacked the church, and it fell. 
He now proceeded to lay his hand on something far more sacred 
in English eyes: the land. Ireland had been waiting through 
centuries for an English statesman to come forward and say that 
there was really something wrong in the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, and that the wrong ought to be righted. “ Ire 
land is essentially an agricultural country,” says Mr. McCarthy. 
Not at all; it has been made so, and no man better than Mr. 
Froude has shown by what wicked legislation on the part of 
the English government and what cruel selfishness on the part 
of English manufacturers and traders. However, there it stands 
to-day, crippled of the industries and manufactures it ought to 
possess, an agricultural tract, with the great mass of the people 
looking to the soil for support. ‘“ The majority of the Irish popu- 
lation,” says Mr. McCarthy, “live on the land and by the land. 
The condition of the Irish peasantry may be painted effectively 
in a single touch when it is said that they were tenants-at-will. 
That fact would of ‘itself be almost enough to account for the 
poverty and misery of the agricultural classes in Ireland.” The 
other conditions tending to the same end are known: the land- 
lords are comparatively few; many of them are habitual absen- 
tees “ who would as soon hawe thought of living in Ashantee as 
in Munster or Connaught.” The people had to rent the land, 
for it was their only source of livelihood. They were absolutely 
at the mercy of the landlords. “The demand for land was so 
great, the need of land was so vital, that men would offer any 
price for it.” Yet “if they improved the patch of soil they 
worked on their rent was almost certain to be raised, or they 
were turned out of the land without receiving a farthing of com- 
pensation for their improvements.” What hope was there for 
men living, or rather dying, from hand to mouth in this way? 
What spur to improvement or industry? All the tenant’s im- 
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provements would go to the benefit of the landlord or the new- 
comer who bid over his head. “ He was, therefore, content to 
scratch the soil without really cultivating it.” Such was the sum 
of seven centuries of English rule in Ireland. Is it not natural, 
under such conditions, that the Irish landlord, as this calm writer 
puts it, “began to be looked upon at last as the tenant’s natural 
enemy ”? 

To the average English mind it was equivalent to a crime for 
legislation to dare step in between the sacred rights of the land- 
lord and the wrongs of the tenant. What is land, after all, but a 
form of property? “ Yet English statesmen for generations com- 
placently asserted the impossibility of any legislative interference 
with the right of the landlord, as if legislation had not again and 
again interfered with the right of the factory-owner, the owner of 
mines, the possessor of railway shares, the shop-keeper.” What 
dogma lays it down that legislation must cease at the land? Mr. 
Gladstone’s land bill of 1870 was rather theoretically than practi- 
cally effective. In reality it was little more than the thin end of 
the wedge destined to rive asunder the whole land system of Ire- 
land. It struck at the vicious principle, leaving natural develop- 
ments to follow. ‘“ What it did was to recognize the fact that the 
whole system of land tenure in Ireland, so far as it was the crea- 
ture of law, was based upon a wrong principle. Mr. Gladstone's 
measure overthrew once for all the doctrine of the landlord's ab- 
solute and unlimited right.” 

From what has been said the reader may gain some idea of 
what the Irish peasantry groaned under, and what, to a great 
extent, they groan under still. The conditions of life to them are 
not fair and adequate, and are rendered so by the system under 
which they live. The Irish land struggle is one of universal in- 
terest, and it can only eventually end in one way: not in the 
spoliation of the landlord, but in securing to the people who 
live on and by the soil all the opportunities that it fairly 
affords of yielding a livelihood in return for their toil. 

A few salient points of the history have here been taken up as 
illustrative of the English people of to-day, of the mistakes and 
shortcomings that accompany their great force of character and 
undeniable power in a manner that too often vitiates that power 
and turns what ought to prove a blessing into a curse. And so 
it must continue to be until Englishmen recognize the fact that 
not all the world can or will be ruled according to English ideas. 
Certainly the England of to-day is broader and more liberal in 
spirit than the England of twenty years back. But it has still 
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much to learn in the art of governing, and it is always too ready 
to fall back into the old ruts. Mr. McCarthy is excellent in his 
dealing with tke popular movements of England. His vivid 
sketches of the leaders of political life and thought are very de- 
lightful. But best of all is he in bringing out into strong relief 
the English people, with all their faults, and follies, and virtues, 
painted as Cromwell wished to be painted, without loss of a pim- 
ple or softening of a rugged line. Probably no man has done 
this so thoroughly. Perhaps Mr. McCarthy did it unconsciously ; 
but he has certainly caught the face and the’ character of the 
genus Englishman. If the English people have only the grace to 
recognize their portrait the author may congratulate himself on 
having achieved what in itself is no mean success. One of the 
best aids to make a man do right is to see himself as others see 
him. 














) THE MODERN MATERIALIST MOVEMENT IN GER- 
MANY. 


IT is nourished by hypotheses of dilettanti, which an unlearned 
and credulous public believes, as a little while before it believed 
in moving, writing and talking tables and a special power resid- 
ing in decayed wood. J. Von LieEsic. 
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A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AN EAVESDROPPER. 


THE sixth day of his illness was sinking into a soft-colored 
twilight when John McDonell could be said to have recovered 
in some degree the use of his limbs, though not of his tongue, to 
have been roused from the deadly nightmare which had so long 
held him fast, and to have come forth almost a second Lazarus 
from his living tomb. The danger was past; he was to live, and 
the unutterable sweetness of life, the delicious content and secu- 
rity of that state so often misunderstood, so wofully loved or 
hated, so miserably treated by its possessors, filled him with a 
vague thankfulness to somebody or something—for he scarcely 
dared think of God—that the boon was still his and that he had 
delayed for a little the day of reckoning. 

On that memorable evening when, sittiug in the library, the 
hand of God had stricken him, and he lay stunned, dazed, help- 
less, ignorant of what had befallen him; when from the hurrying 
steps, the frightened faces, and smothered expressions of alarm 
and grief from those around him he learned that he was become 
mortally ill, that his life hung in the balance, an agony had over- 
shadowed him as terrible as the peace and security of the pres- 
ent moment were grateful. To die so helplessly and miserably, 
without a single movement of limb or feature, without a voice 
to call for assistance and sympathy, more than a child, less than a 
brute, his dying pain expressionless, his despair unconsoled, was 
a fate whose justice he acknowledged, but whose fearful intensity 
of suffering could even now set him to trembling with apprehen- 
sion, and was to bring the glistening drops to his brow for many 
a day tocome. To die with his manifold sins unconfessed, to go 
down to the grave laden with the possessions of others, to appear 
before God as a traitor who had denied him and sold him like 
Judas for gold, as a bad father responsible for the soul of his 
daughter, as a bad husband who might have rescued his wife 
from error, yet allowed her to go blindly to death, were cir- 
cumstances that took a breathing personality for him, and stood 
leering and mocking, demon-formed, threatening their separate 
vengeances, around his bed. He would have cried out the name 
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of God to banish them, but there was no voice to come at his bid- 
ding. He would have hurled at them the sign of the cross, but 
his hands mocked his will and lay motionless: Bound and gag- 
ged with invisible cords, ready, like the guest who had not on his 
wedding-garment, to be thrown into the outer darkness, he saw 
opening for him that hell which in the mad, careless, secure - 
past had seemed an impossible thing, a weak superstition, the 
barbarous invention of priests. He had laughed at it with 
the world; now it yawned laughing for him. Its reality was 
piercing his soul with anticipated agonies, and his excited brain 
pictured it in the very room, a part of the very bed, where he 
lay. He saw its flames stealing insidiously through the floor, 
along the walls, by the curtains, along the coverlet, hanging over 
him, dancing round his helpless hands that could feel no pain, the 
smoke stifling him, the cries of unnumbered lost ringing in his 
ears. He could not fly nor call for help. One word he strove 
to scream out to his valet-—a word which the man never heard but 
with abhorrence, and which had a cursed meaning in all but 
Catholic ears. With fatal prudence he had kept Catholic ser- 
vants far from him, that he might never be reminded of what 
he had been once and should be still. His servants could not 
understand the great want which his eyes expressed, and which 
to the Catholic would have been his most intelligible sign. The 
devil had been at great pains to make these last moments as 
hideous almost as those which were to follow in the invisible 
world. If he could but pray! Towhom? To the God against 
whom every action of his life had been directed in enmity? To 
the man whom he had rejected and betrayed for gain? To the 
mother whom he had insulted by his passive neglect and secret 
ridicule? To their friends, whose holiness had been his scorn and 
by-word? He would rather blaspheme, and he did in his mad- 
ness. 

The physicians came, handled him, discussed him, shook their 
heads doubtingly, nodded encouragingly when they thought he 
was looking, and said not a word in answer to his appealing eyes. 
They forced stimulants down his throat, and performed many 
medical incantations over him; yet the one assurance that would 
have benefited. him more than all this they withheld. “Shall I 
get well?” his eyes said as plainly as eyes could speak, and they 
were politely ignorant of ocular language. “Shall I recover my 
speech?” he groaned, and they retired to the outer room to dis- 
cuss the groan, probably. It was at thismoment that Killany and 
his daughter returned from the opera. To have Nano’s hands 
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clasped around his neck, and to hear the sweet filial and agonized 
words from her lips, was an unusual sensation for him, and at an- 
other time he would have wondered and put her away with smil- 
ing reproof. He did not now think of this, hoping only that her 
affection would discover his greatest need. Alas! even she, un- 
knowing, could not interpret his anguish. His child was his 
own reflex, who might have been his good angel at this hour had 
he but felt long ago the importance of a father’s position, the lit- 
tleness of the power and wealth he had sinned and struggled to 
win, the truth and force and majesty of the religion he had de- 
serted. She knew more of -the Zendavesta, of the Norse sagas, 
of the moral follies, madnesses, and idiosyncrasies of philoso- 
phers, than of the Christian faith and its necessities. He had 
lived a pagan, she would help him to die one. Every acces- 
sory of death only added to his despair. It would have been 
a relief to toss himself about and scream his blasphemies in 
the ears of horrified listeners. Yet even this was denied him. 
Cold, dead, ready for the tomb and yet alive, every inward sense 
sharpened by peril to ten times its ordinary acuteness, down to 
the grave and into the terrible beyond he was destined to go. 

Killany’s assurance to Nano that his illness was not absolutely 
dangerous relieved him of many of his apprehensions. The fear 
that had weighed him down as in a nightmare departed, and he 
slept from exhaustion. His sleeping thoughts were scarcely less 
fearful than his waking ones. The deadly burden of his helpless 
limbs intruded itself everywhere. He walked in lands blessed 
with eternal summer, but cursed with the presence of venomous 
reptiles. They filled every place with their loathsomeness, and 
the more beautiful the spot the more terribly was it infested. If 
the appearance of fruit tempted him, and he approached to pluck 
it, a snake darted from a concealment, and he could not fly with 
his dead limbs. When thirst brought him to a spring a coiled 
serpent lay beside it, forbidding all approach, or his helplessness 
was too great to bear him to the wished-for spot. Hungering 
and thirsting with water and food within easy reach, Tantalus-like 
he moved through the weary night, waking at times in deadly 
fear, and always unable to express it in more than a smothered 
groan. 

The days wearing on brought him but little rest or satisfac- 
tion. The sun, that came through the window and lay ina golden 
heap on the floor for some hours each day, was his only com- 
panion. It was dumb like him, but it came from heaven, and, as 
he had learned to pray, he sent childishly enough his prayers to 
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God with the fair messenger, begging that it, at least, would un- 
derstand him and bring back a speedy and favorable answer. 
Each morning his eyes waited for the first ray that illumined the 
glass, watching until a thousand of them were flooding the room 
with light; and then he asked in his mind what news, and pre- 
tended to feel comfort at the answer that was never made. His’ 
limbs were not the only parts which disease had affected. 

Nano’s devotion and filial tenderness were surprising but very 
acceptable. He wondered that he had not claimed so much that 
was sweet from her before, and remembered with shame how he 
had always rejected her childish advances. His neglect had now 
recoiled on himself. She, whose loving eyes should have been 
first to interpret his suffering, was last to understand. And, alas! 
the tempter had won her into direct disobedience when the 
knowledge had reached her through others. The very embraces 
which she showered upon him were prompted as much by re- 
morse as by affection. She was wronging him in his helplessness, 
playing the hypocrite instead of the true daughter, because of 
that same love of wealth and station which had been his charac- 
teristic and was the cause of his present despair and suffering. 
Killany’s presence he could not endure. It was like the sight of 
a devil, and yet he dared not show his disgust and hatred. He 
would be out of his power soon when the great restitution would 
be made. Nothing could delay that now, he thought. He was 
an old man, broken down by disease, and his old haunts would 
know him no more. He must prepare for death, and his first 
work would be to cleanse from his soul those stains whose 
existence there had made the past week so terrible. He did not 
think of consequences but in the vaguest way. He was only 
anxious that a priest should come to take his confession and direct 
him in the thorny paths which he and his daughter might have to 
tread. In Nano he had still great faith, and was angry with 
himself when Killany’s assertions as to her utter want of the reli- 
gious principle found a lodging-place in his disturbed mind. She 
would not retain the wealth of another at any cost. Her pride, 
at least, would push her down to comparative poverty in prefer- 
ence to maintaining their present state at the expense of others. 

It was a moment of supreme satisfaction to him when, after 
eight days of enforced silence, he was able to articulate a little, 
and could move his hands sufficiently to write his name feebly on 
a bit of paper. He thanked the sun that morning with glad 
tears that at last he had been heard, and very gratefully, very 
humbly and penitently, received the priest and his admonitions. 
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He was ready, anxious, and willing to do all that was required of 
him ; but being unable to speak connectedly or continuously, or 
even to write a long sentence, the priest contented himself with 
putting him in the proper dispositions for the confession to be 
made three days later. McDonell determined to spend those 
days in planning his method of restitution. 

Here the work of the evil one began. Confession is a humili- 
ating and irksome thing even to the humblest of souls, and the 
devil, whose personality nowadays culture has banished from the 
circle of the truthful or possible, finds in it the occasion of his 
greatest triumphs as well as of his sorest defeats. The greater 
the sin and the more hidden, the greater the difficulty of confess- 
ing. McDonell was about to strike, as he thought, a death-blow 
in the mind of one man at his own commercial integrity and 
purity of character, which was highly estimated in the world. 
This was no temptation to him, who had so severely suffered from 
remorse. Health and confidence were slowly returning. The 
misery of the past few days was becoming no more than a dream, 
and its sting was already half lost. The price which confession 
would cost him was tremendous—full restitution of his ill-gotten 
goods. The question rose vague and shadowy, yet importunate 
and daring: Why go to confession now ? why make restitution at 
all until the moment of death, as he had at first intended ?. He put 
the thought away with a shudder, recalling the flames that leaped 


about his bed on that dreadful night of his early sickness. Still . 


the idea thrust itself forward. His mind was pitiably weak. He 
yielded to every influence brought to bear upon him, and magni- 
fied terrors or securities to an extraordinary degree. This act of 
justice which he was about to perform haunted him day and 
night. It looked at him from every object about which his dis- 
ordered fancy could throw the attributes of life. The portraits 
on the wall, the marble figures on the mantel, the dragon-heads 
about the grate seemed to leer at him and say, “If you do this we 
are yours no more.” Nano’s pale face and troubled eyes disturbed 
him. She would be the chief sufferer. Wealth was not what it 
had been to him, but to her, so beautiful, so talented, so deeply 
in love with it, there was nothing he could offer to compensate 
for its loss. She would not be poor, but her present condition of 
life would be reduced to more than one-half of its magnificence. 
The struggle in his breast between good and evil went on 
with varying fortune until that day which the priest had ap- 
pointed to make his second visit. It was the turning-point of his 
career, and it found him undecided. Under such circumstances 
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he who hesitates is lost. He could not resolve upon a final effort, 
could not determine to thrust aside the devil and do right at once 
and with honest courage. It was evening, and he sat in his in- 
valid-chair near the window through which the messenger sun 
had shone so cheerily during his illness. It might have reproach- 
ed him now for his weakness, as before it had comforted him; but. 
it was already below the horizon, and the reddening clouds were 
the only indications of its presence. He could feel that he was 
losing his feeble hold on heaven, and knew in a confused way 
that the blame must rest with himself. He would not pray. He 
feared almost that his petition for help might be granted, and the 
resolution be taken which would so cripple his daughter’s fortune 
while he yet lived. The fading sun seemed to be receding less 
than he from heaven. Its rosy pathway downward seemed to be 
his own over which he was hastening back to earth again when 
he had been almost at the gates. The twilight slowly darkened. 
He heard the ringing of bells and the tramping of horses’ feet on 
the avenue, and listened trembling to hear the sound of the 
priest’s voice in the hall. He was mistaken. The priest had 
not yet come. There was a few minutes’ respite for the unfortu- 
nate. He lay back in his chair relieved, and, with the weariness 
of a child, fell asleep in the midst of his harassing thought. 

It was an evening of anxiety to more than him in the cold, 
lonely, sin-stricken dwelling. Nano had listened with not less 
dread for the priest’s coming. She no longer doubted the story 
of her father’s sin, so many had been the confirming circumstances 
in his late behavior, but for pride’s sake she continued to look 
coldly upon Killany, his pressing advices, and his eager offers for 
assistance. To-night the dreaded confession was to be made, and 
it was to be presumed that restitution would follow. She had 
learned that the absolute poverty which at first she had appre- 
hended was not to reach her, but the loss of three-fifths of their 
present income was as keenly felt as if they were to lose all. 
The power which she loved to wield must necessarily go with 
the money. Where had been a constellation in society’s heaven 
would now be a star of an ordinary grade, and even its moderate 
brilliancy might be clouded by disgrace if the story of her father’s 
crime went forth. Poverty was nothing to such shame. Yet out 
of her misfortunes there seemed no avenue of successful and 
honorable escape, and she grieved and fretted, as the hours of 
grace went by, in hopeless misery. When Killany arrived with the 
intention of persuading her to adopt his methods of deliverance 
from the danger, he found her in one of her strangest moods. 
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“1 need not mention to you,” he said, “ the crisis that is to be 
developed this night. You have thought of it often enough. 
The last time that the priest was with your father it was agreed 
that he should make confession at this time, which means simply 
that he will throw away his property and yours on the poor, or 
rather on such money-begging adventurers as the priest.” 

“You were listening,” said Nano, with scornful composure, 
“to that last interview? You could not respect the privacy of 
my father’s room?” 

“]T understood your necessity better than yourself,” he an- 
swered in apology. “I did not wish that you should be taken by 
surprise, and I concealed myself in the room. Nothing was said 
that I did not expect to be said. The danger is knocking at your 
doors.” 

“Let it knock,” she returned haughtily. “I do not fear it. 
Do you imagine that I would retain one penny of a property 
which is another’s? Whatever my father does in the matter, if it 
be within the bounds of reason, shall have my full approval and 
support.” 

“T applaud your resolution,” he said cunningly; “but the 
property belongs to no one, and your father, with his already 
weakened mind, will not act within the bounds of reason. The 
heirs of the property are dead. To noone canrestitution be pro- 
perly made. But the Romish Church requires that it be made 
to the poor, to some good work—a very fortunate arrangement 
for his reverence, who will now be enabled to pay off the debts 
on the asylums and other institutions of his diocese.” 

Nano was startled at this piece of intelligence, but she was 
careful to allow no tell-tale expressions to appear on her coun- 
tenance. 

“Tt is not our property, nevertheless,” she said. “I leave all 
to the wisdom of my father and the priest.” 

“The mind of your father,” answered Killany, with a calm- 
ness he did not feel, “ is partially shattered, and the wisdom of his 
reverence is of a kind that will certainly appreciate the position 
in which you have placed yourselves. Once his grasping fingers 
close upon this wealth you will have to cut them off to shake his 
hold. One would fancy, Nano, that your mind was as much af- 
fected as your father’s.” 

“Tam not often prejudiced in favor of good,” said she, with 
exasperating indifference, “and this is a fair opportunity to dis- 
tinguish myself in the cause of virtue.” 

“ Since you are to scatter your goods among the poor, then, I 
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pray you, end the comedy by taking the veil or retiring into the 
wilderness. But there is the bell, and I surmise that the priest 
has arrived. I shall not remain to see this game of foot-ball with 
your fortune. Commend me to his reverence as a good kicker, 
for he will safely toe it into his strong-box. Take my advice and 
hear what passes between—”’ 

“S77” 

“I beg your pardon. Where great interests are at stake one 
should not be too nice in taking risks. I wish you, cousin, a 
merry evening.” 

He went away chagrined but hopeful, half-conscious of the 
dismay he left behind. Nano was now face to face with her des- 
tiny, as the “cultured” love to say of those delicate situations 
where nature and the devil on one side struggle fiercely with 
the soul and grace on the other. It was easy and sublime, while 
the danger was remote and looked like the cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand, to roll out platitudes of transcendental virtue, 
heroism, and self-denial, and to be politely scornful towards the 
practical but foul-smelling suggestions of Killany. Yet here was 
the hour of her trial. The feeble step of an old man on the 
stairs without was sounding a war-cry in her soul. Alas! instead 
of meeting the enemy with calm, unshaken demeanor, according 
to the best and most approved and most inspiring rules of the 
school, and as she had so lately met Killany’s dark suggestions, 
she was meditating a parley and a disgraceful surrender. The 
maxims of Confucius and Seneca were making a helter-skelter re- 
treat over the moral battle-plain, being very much more orna- 
ments of peace than sinews of war. “No heirs,” Killany had 
said. ‘‘ The poor will have all.” Why not she rather than the 
poor—she whose father had garnered, preserved, and increased 
the wealth which its original owners were not living to claim? 

The priest’s step was at the head of the stairs. If she decides 
at all it must be done quickly. One minute of time is given her, 
for his reverence stops to rest after his ascent, and then comes 
slowly to the door on his bad legs. One minute, and the battle is 
fought and lost—lost, but not for Satan. Honor and self, mere ma- 
terial things, have been vanquished by the powers of darkness. 
Transcendentalism, to no one’s surprise, has scored another de- 
feat. 

The priest has entered and is shaking hands in his paternal 
way with a pale, composed woman whose whole demeanor is one 
of studied cordiality and self-possession. He is led down to the 
sick-room, where McDonell still sleeps with his face upturned to 
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the evening sky. “Father,” she says, touching his arm gently. 
The slightest touch awakes him. 

“The priest has come,” he cries, with a start, and his voice is 
joyless and dead. 

“ His reverence has been so kind,” Nano says. “I shall leave 
you to talk with him.” 

Lights were brought in by the servant, and she goes out with 
him. The priest is looking towards his penitent with anxious 
eyes ; he hears the door close, and he turns to see that the room is 
entirely free before the solemn conference begins. She has slip- 
ped noiselessly behind the screen, has passed to the bed and 
around it, and is standing deep in the shadow near another door 
whence flight is easy, yet close enough to hear every word that 
is to be uttered. It does not matter that her heart is beating to 
suffocation under the humiliation which she has put upon her- 
self. She has done a mean, unwomanly thing, and feels that she 
is capable of descending to lower deeps of degradation. Her 
face is burning there in the darkness with shame. She thinks of 
Olivia, and the thought almost turns her from her purpose. But 
no; interest, passion is stronger in her ‘soul, and she remains un- 
til the end. 

Father Leonard was too experienced a man not to per- 
ceive that in the disposition of his penitent some serious and un- 
favorable change had occurred, and, determining to take the devil 
by surprise and by the horns as well, he opened up briskly, taking 
it for granted that McDonell was quite ready to do all that his 
religion required. But the unfortunate man stopped him ere he 
had well begun. Remorse and terror had decided him for the 
right ; interest, when both were departed, decided as imperatively 
for the wrong. When he looked up, in waking, into Nano’s face 
he fancied that in her eyes there was an expression of pain and 
appeal, as if she knew of the misfortune about to happen her and 
were mutely entreating him to spare her this blow. His heart 
shut out the grace proffered with a suddenness and decision that 
were appalling. 

“T have concluded,” he said coldly, when the priest began to 
speak, “to put off this matter of confession until a more conve- 
nient time. Your reverence will excuse me if I decline at present 
to discuss my reasons.” 

“TIT cannot excuse you,” answered the priest mildly. “ You 
are not aware of the risk you are running in acting thus. Where 
is your good sense and your gratitude? He who rescued you 
from death, and gave you time to save your soypl, expects at least 
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ordinary thankfulness. You are showing extraordinary ingrati- 
tude. If you maintain this resolution you will have every rea- 
son to expect that when death stands at your door again God 
will be less merciful. It is the commonest justice.” 

“T have thought of all these things,” he answered, unmoved, 
“and am not the less determined. Pray excuse me if I insist on 
your withdrawal. I am weak, and you are taking an unfair ad- 
vantage.” 

“Not more unfair than that which you have taken of yourself. 
The devil thinks little of such a proceeding, and we, his enemies, 
still less.” 

McDonell reached for a hand-bell and rang it imperiously. 

“1 am quite settled in my resolution,” said he, smiling, “and if 
you will talk it must be before others.” 

“ As you willy’ answered the priest in deep accents of pity. 
“T have not been wanting in my duty, as you in-yours. My 
prayer is that the divine vengeance may be averted from your 
soul and find its satisfaction only in physical suffering. But your 
sin is great, McDonell, and must find a bitter atonement.” 

The paralytic did not answer. His immovable lower limbs, 
his palsied tongue and hands, his shattered body should have spo- 
ken to him more loudly than any of the priest’s arguments; but 
they did not. He was possessed of the devil, it would seem, for a 
harsh spirit reigned in the bosom so lately full of the benign grace 
of repentance. He could almost laugh at the priest’s forebod- 
ings. His reverence rose to take his leave at once, and in so do- 
ing saw the vanishing form of Nano in the gloom beyond. The 
stars had betrayed her presence. 

“ Some spirit of evil,” thought he, “is working in this house. 
“The wise have lost their wisdom, and the honorable their 
honor.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A PLEASURE-PARTY. 


A PLAIN, old-fashioned, solid brick building on the northern 
outskirts of the city was the residence of Mrs. Strachan, a lady 
whose name has recently been mentioned in connection with a to- 
boggan-party. She wasa Scotch lady of good family, a brisk, 
angular, but matronly woman, with the practical good sense and 
shrewdness of her race developed to a high degree, possessing 


the rarest spirit of fun, and being an ardent promoter of every 
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species of innocent, vigorous, loud recreation. Hence her snow- 
shoe expedition to a distant hollow where the lovers of toboggan. 
ning might find, amid remote and picturesque scenery, a hill suffi- 
ciently steep and long to ensure a thorough enjoyment of their 
favorite sport. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen, all in the first, or at least the 
second, flush of youth, was assembled on the snow-covered lawn 
of Mrs. Strachan’s residence at an early hour on Thursday morn- 
ing, and among them, conspicuous by the bloom of her cheeks, 
and the shimmer of her hair, and the quiet abandon of her man- 
ner, was our pretty Olivia, the impulsive bit of sweetness which 
had drawn the greatest catch of the season, the Irish baronet, from 
the gilded and artificial toys hanging round within easy reach of 
his hand. She was full of life and vivacity this morning. Her 
eyes were sparkling, and her lips were saucily curved into a 
real Cupid’s. bow, as she ordered or commanded or scolded her 
meek baronet, to the envy of the other damsels, or browbeat 
the meeker youth whom she had honored with the position of as- 
sistant. The ladies were having their ungainly shoes put on, and 
the length of time which the gentlemen were allowing themselves 
for the operation had driven Mrs. Strachan, a most punctual and 
exacting woman, into a state of high indignation. 

“ Ten o'clock,” she shouted from the veranda, “and not ready 
yet, gentlemen! Sir Stanley, you have a most obstinate buckle 
there, and I command you to pass it over to Mr. Crawford and 
lose no time in putting on your own. Miss Fullerton, how can 
you tolerate such awkwardness?” 

“It is very cold,” said Olivia, with a side-glance at the lady. 
“ They can’t work very well with cold fingers.” 

“But they couldn’t go more slowly if they had no fingers and 
were working in silk,” answered Mrs. Strachan. 

“Tt zs silk,” said the baronet, very red in the face with much 
stooping. 

“Or illusion,” put in Mr. Crawford, sighing, driven secretly 
by his own despair to make a pun which nobody understood. 

“The cold has no effect on your flattery, gentlemen,” said 
Mrs. Strachan. “I give you every one just five minutes to get 
to the front gate. The toboggans have gone ahead by wagon 
an hour ago.” 

The lady’s fiat was respected, and with a great deal of laugh- 
ing, and running hither and thither, and entanglement of straps 
and dresses, the whole party, thirty in number, assembled at the 
front gate. Mrs. Strachan was there in a short dress and snow- 
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shoes. Though forty or over, she was not the slowest of foot nor 
the least skilled in a walk of this kind, and the four miles to be 
travelled within the next two hours, up hill and down dale, had 
no more terrors for her than for the youngest of her friends. 
They started at once, after the hostess had constituted herself 
general of the expedition, had given out the information that 
there was to be a moon that night, that they were to start for 
home at seven o’clock, and that the first gentleman who allowed 
his lady to fall—a most ignominious event—or fell himself—the 
very height of disgrace—would be subjected to a heavy fine. 

The day was a delightful one, there being no wind, any 
amount of sun and blue heaven, and crusted snow which lay so 
deep that only the fences were in sight along the road. The 
road itself would have been lost but for the track which the 
advance-sleigh had made, and they could follow the trail as it 
wound down the valley and entered the woods on the hill be- 
yond. Walking on snow-shoes is not the most graceful move- 
ment in the world, although skilled and practised walkers go 
through the performance with an enviable ease and repose of 
manner. The legs are spread out and the toes turned in, and the 
forward movement is an insinuating, gliding process after the 
fashion of skating, but without a particle of its poetry. Mrs. 
Strachan’s party were perfectly at home on the shoes. The 
members were thinking more of one another than of the special 
unloveliness of their manner of walking. The jest and laugh 
passed through the merry crowd, and an occasional chorus from 
the gentlemen gave food for amusement and criticism to the 
ladies. The country along their line of march was thinly inhab- 
ited. A log-hut in a clearing, out of sight but for the smoke curl- 
ing from the chimney, an occasional chopper with his axe swung 
over his shoulder, or the first traveller moving cityward labori- 
ously through the great drifts, were the only living objects that 
crossed their path. They were under no restraint, and felt all 
the better for it. They laughed to the full extent of their lungs, 
singly, doubly, and in chorus. They talked very loud and all 
together, and the general, a very model of etiquette at home, was 
foremost in discarding rules here. 

Olivia walked with a cavalier on each side to guard against 
accidents—Sir Stanley autocratical and indifferent in his bearing, 
and Mr. Crawford meeker than the proverbial lamb. As a mat- 
ter of course she petted the latter as he grew meeker, and snub- 
bed on every occasion the proud baronet, who never would un- 
derstand the drift of such performances from one whom he loved. 
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“There’s something hurting my foot,” said she when the first 
half-mile had been passed. “It is the very shoe which you put 
on, Sir Stanley.” 

“ Then we must stop and arrange it,” said he in a matter-of- 
fact way, and not with the air of one who had committed an un- 
pardonable blunder. “ Here is a suitable spot.” 

An old tree, with a gnarled and obstinate root thrust upward, 
lay in their path. She sat down in a pet, and called Mr. Craw- 
ford to make the required changes. 

“You did the other one so well, Mr. Crawford. I couldn't 
trust it to Sir Stanley, for I would be sure to sit down at the end 
of the next mile.” 

The baronet was in no way disturbed, and presently the gen- 
eral’s commanding eye had caught sight of them, and her com- 
manding voice was heard from a distance expressing loud dis- 
gust at their sluggishness. 

“Gentlemen,” said she, “ you seem two too many for that 
young lady. I shall condemn her to a post beside myself if you 
break ranks again.” 

“Not I,” Sir Stanley shouted back gravely. “Crawford it 
was that did the mischief”; and “ Crawford did it!” screamed 
the crowd, until the meek youth was overwhelmed with shame. 
Olivia did not know with whom to be angry most. 

“ The old ogre!” whispered she to her cavaliers; “she seems 
determined to have this journey without incident. Mr. Craw- 
ford, but that I do not wish to expose you to a fine, I would fall 
at the first opportunity.” 

“Tam extremely grateful,” murmured Mr. Crawford. 

“Mrs. Strachan is not to blame,” said the baronet. “She 
does not wish to have her rules upset to suit the whims of every 
one. What a pretty sight is that old farm-house half-buried in 
the snow near the woods!” 

No one responded. 

“T feel humbled,” Olivia thought, “at this calm fashion of 
walking over me. Doesn’t he know that he shall be punished for 
every one of his idle words?” 

He might have known, but it was quite evident he didn’t care. 
They walked on in silence until an accident took place and the 
party was brought to a stand-still. A lady in the front rank had 
stumbled and fallen, and three or four gentlemen were establish- 
ing the unfortunate on her feet, her cavalier guilty and shame- 
faced the while. 

“ It’s the general herself,” cried enthusiastic Crawford. “She'll 
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not have a word for the rest of the day, if most of us do not suf- 
fer the same accident.” 

Olivia looked up at the baronet. 

“You might begin, Sir Stanley,” she said. 

“If I were sure,” answered he, pulling his moustache with 
calm indifference, “that the ladies would take upon themselves 
the task of placing me upright again, I would tumble over a pre- 
cipice. Otherwise, it would be too absurd. Perhaps Crawford 
would be more obliging.” ; 

“ Would you, sir?” she asked. 

“TI wonder that you ask,” replied the gentleman reproachfully. 

“IT wonder, too,” said Olivia. “You are both very tiresome. 
How far is it to the hollow yet ?” 

“Two miles more.” 

There was another long silence, until a second commotion in 
the laughing crowd ahead brought the whole party toa halt. A 
gentleman had lost his footing and gone headlong into a drift. 
His ornamented feet were sticking in the air, and every one was 
laughing, even the indignant general, who had not yet recovered 
from the chagrin of her own unexpected and ludicrous fall. 

“Four accidents in two and a half miles,” said Crawford. 
“ At that rate there is a fair chance of an upset for every one 
between this and our return.” 

“ But we are going to have a moon,” said Olivia. 

“That will add to the number of catastrophes,” said the bar- 
onet. “By the light of the moon is the most forgetful, if the 
most entrancing, time for the average young man. He never 
looks for obstructions then.” 

“T shall dismiss you both if that is the case,” Olivia replied. 
“I wish to be taken care of. Pardon me, Mr. Crawford, for hav- 
ing to turn you away. Perhaps you are an exception to the 
average young man.” 

“Tam afraid not, Miss Fullerton. The moon does affect me, 
even in daylight occasionally.” 

“What a pity! But here are the woods.” 

The party had left the road, and, striding fairy-like over 
buried fences and hollows filled with snow, was entering the win- 
ter silence of a forest. Olivia did wish to grow sentimental over 
the loveliness of the scene. The branches above their heads 
bent low under the weight of the snow-mantle, upon which the 
sun at times dropped a ray of his brilliancy. The old trunks, 
straight as savages are wont to be, rose from a wondrously 
smooth but hollowed floor, and, like pillars, seemed to support the 
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interlaced roof above. There was no apparent outlet, and they 
seemed to follow no regular path, the party winding in and out 
through the tree-labyrinth, with laughter and song, under the 
guidance of the general. 

“It wouldn’t be much ofa surprise to meet an old Druid wan- 
dering here some day,” said Crawford, venturing, after much re- 
flection, upon a remark which he had heard made under similar 
circumstances. 

‘With long, white hair,” said Olivia, brightening, “and the 
most secret and terrible eyes.”’ 

“There’s a more practical and useful inhabitant,” said the 
baronet, flinging a pine cone at a squirrel and hitting Mrs. 
Strachan’instead. Olivia laughed at the general's surprise when 
the missile lighted on her hood. 

“You were more prosaic than you intended, Sir Stanley,” 
said she. “ Now be good enough to say something poetical and 
appropriate. Aren't you really touched by all this winter loveli- 
ness ?”’ 

“ Of course,”’ cried the bold nobleman, with a direct and un- 
mistakable glance into his lady’s eyes. “It is a temple with 
something of the heretical about it, for the worshippers take 
things comfortably and there is neither altar nor priest. If there 
were we might do rash things, I fear.” “If she will be so kindly 
foolish,” he thought, “ to ask what may be the rash things.” 

But she was too wary, and, although her upward look was 
very innocent and engaging, she could not resist making some 
fun out of his words. 

“ There isn’t an organ, and the choir is poor.” 

“The real choir have gone south for sake of their voices. 
But haven’t we the musical silence. And sufficient wind will 
make an organ of the trees.” 

“ Ah! that will do,” said she. ‘“ There’s something too realis- 
tic in your poetry ; so stick to plain prose.” 

They would have gone on wordless for the rest of the journey 
had not the fifth accident of the morning occurred. Crawford, 
finding himself at a loss to take part in the conversation, and per- 
ceiving its drift in despair, had wandered aside to enjoy his own 
gloomy thoughts alone. A hidden twig caused him to turna 
somersault in the air, and he disappeared in adrift so deep that 
he went out of sight altogether.. The evident astonishment and 
nervousness of the gentlemen at this mishap filled the ladies with 
alarm. Some lost their footing in consequence of the excite- 
ment. Demoralization seized upon the party, and for a few 
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minutes the general’s powers and the general’s temper were 
severely tried. Olivia sat on a convenient stump and laughed in 
her sleeve. The appearance of the inverted ones was too comical 
for the gravest to resist laughing, and in spite of young Craw- 
ford’s danger and the general’s severe countenance, and the tears 
of some of the more impressionable ladies, Miss Olivia laughed 
quietly. Mr. Crawford was more unfortunate beneath the snow 
than he had been above it, for his shoes had slipped under a pile 
of brushwood and would not release themselves until a bitter 
jack-knife battle had been begun and ended, while the gentlemen 
tugged at his body. The good-humor of the party received from 
this event too violent a shock to permit of chaffing the unfortu- 
nate Crawford. Each endeavored to calm his own disturbed 
soul, and to check the rising anger against the author of so many 
misfortunes. Olivia would have not been daunted if she could 
have restrained her desire to laugh, but she dared not open her 
mouth. 

When they left the woods Staring Hollow was before them. 
A stout log-house with three apartments had been hired for their 
accommodation at the foot of the long hill, and its puffing chim- 
ney in the vale below carried the gayest and cheeriest of messages 
to the tired and disgusted snow-shoers. There was a general 
rush for the toboggans. The ladies whipped off their own shoes 
with great agilityyand were ready and eager to take their places 
without assistance. The gentlemen fought hilariously at the 
wagon, and the general, half angry, yet compelled to laugh at 
the boyishness of old boys, shouted and ordered in vain. Sir 
Stanley was wicked enough to seize upon a toboggan of the lar- 
gest size, and to fill it, too, with a mixed crowd, much to Olivia’s 
disgust. Yet he was careful not to bite his own head off in teas- 
ing Oliyia. He sat in the rear, and she sat in front of him, and 
Crawford in front of her; and, unheard of this meek cavalier, the 
baronet whispered various pleasant things over her shoulder. 
The rush down the hill was brief but full of intensest pleasure. 
There is little time given even on the longest hill to analyze the 
sensations of a toboggan-ride. A feeling of airiness comes over 
you; you seem for an instant to be disembodied ; an exquisitely, 
painfully sweet dizziness forces you to close your eyes momen- 
tarily, and then all is over. You are at the foot of thehill. Hav- 
ing come down, it becomes necessary to walk up again, which is 
not the most prosaic part of the sport, if you have been properly 
favored in your partners. 
The general with two of her lieutenants led the way, followed 
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by six others, two abreast. There was a cheer from the gentle- 
men,’and a gasp from the ladies, whose fascinating tongues 
found the occasion too much for them. At the foot of the hill 
there was an upset and a few collisions which amounted only to a 
laugh, and all withdrew to the secluded retirement of the cabin. 
A lunch of the hottest kind was spread in the main apartment. 
The general in her short dress did the honors, and was livelier, 
though more ironical, than a girl of sixteen. She had not quite 
recovered from her mortification at her fall in the snow; it was 
still a sore point, and she collected her fines from the cavaliers 
withagreat display of acrimony. Sir Stanley sat beside her, with 
Olivia opposite on her left hand ; “for next to the baronet,” Mrs. 
Strachan observed toa lady who usually occupied the post of 
honor, “the baronet’s future wife is our most distinguished 
guest.” 

“ People have a rather conclusiveand annoying way of settling 
these things beforehand,” thought Olivia, as she marked her 
position and the glances telegraphed around the table. “It 
would be serving them right to disappoint them.” 

But the prospect of such a disappointment, it must be con- 
fessed, made her heart beat faster. Sir Stanley was looking any- 
where save in her direction, but he was saying in secret : 

“She must understand this move of the general's, at all 
events. There is a moon to-night, and by the light of the 
moon—”’ 

He went off into a reverie of so moonshiny a character as to 
pass the salt to the general for sweetening her coffee. Mr. Craw- 
ford was lost to sight at the remotest corner of the room. He 
was in disgrace with Mrs. Strachan since his unlucky disappear- 
ance in the snow; but this did not grieve him one-half so much as 
the unconcealed merriment in Olivia’s face when she looked at 
him and thought of his vanishing heels. There was an unusual 
amount of appetite among the party, and no attempt to conceal 
or stint it. Ina short time the table was cheerfully bare, and the 
gentlemen, rising, left the ladies in the main room, while they re- 
tired to smoke and chat unrestrainedly in the apartment set aside 
for them. 

“ We had better stuff the crevices,” says the general, with her 
Scotch nose in the air, when they were gone, “or the odious 
smoke will stifle us right away.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Strachan, don’t,” says a pretty but elderly young 
thing. “Ido so love the smell of tobacco!” 

“You'll recover from that attack of mannishness, Miss But- 
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tonhole, when you have arrived at the years and dignity of a ma- 
tron.” 

“ The foolish old thing!” thought Olivia; “she smiles as if 
Mrs. Strachan were complimenting her.” 

This was the strain of the ladies’ conversation, and, trivial, as 
it was, they managed to sustain it for an hour with a success that 
would be marvellous to any but ladies with a great amount of 
time on their hands. Not one succeeded in escaping 4 thrust, or 
failed to give one; and hence, when the gentlemen appeared to 
claim their partners, all were in high good-humor. Mr. Craw- 
ford lingered mournfully in the distance, and would not have ap- 
proached Olivia had she not nodded encouragingly to his inquir- 
ing glances; and as the matter stood Mrs. Strachan could not 
forbear from some scathing remarks on his ability to take care of 
a lady when he could so poorly manage himself. It was now 
two o'clock in the afternoon. The day had preserved its early 
beauty unimpaired, and the sun ran downward through a steely- 
blue sky, its rays turning Staring Hollow into a fairy dell for 
brightness and enchanting colors. 

_ “Tt pleases me,” said Olivia to her attendants, as they were 
walking up the hill with the others, “that we have no literary peo- 
ple in our vicinity. You would hear so much of the chiaro-os- 
curo cant on these sun-glories in the valley, and the mythologies 
of Persia would be ransacked for picturesque adjectives.” 

“ Perhaps it would be as well, Miss Fullerton,” answered the 
baronet, “ to hear that sort of talk rather than to hear nothing at 
all.” 

“ Well, give me time and a chance to breathe,” said she, stop- 
ping, “and I shall get enthusiastic after a sensible fashion. But 
you, Sir Stanley, take the sentiment out of one by your astonish- 
ing love for the practical.” 

“Then I won't say another word.” 

“| think,” said she, looking back, and conscious that the baro- 
net and Mr. Crawford were looking at her with interest—“ I 
think that the Hollow looks much like a lake just now, a fairy one, 
‘I mean, where the trees and houses and people are under the 
water, and the water itself.is sun-liquid.” 

“ And we are the mermaids and mermen,” Mr. Crawford ven- 
tured to remark. “The general now would take the superstition 
out of a sailor on that point. Fancy her with golden hair and a 
comb and—” 

“Don’t be personal,” Olivia went on. “See how the sun lies 
against the snow on the opposite hill. Doesn't it look like water 
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up as far as where the shadow breaks the line of light, just as the 
bank of a river breaks the line of water?” 

“ That is chiaro-oscuro,” said Sir Stanley. 

“You are ungenerous, you are envious, Sir Stanley, and I 
shall not say another word. Hurry up the hill.” 

At the summit a surprise awaited them. Dr. Fullerton was 
just assisting Nano out of his cutter. Olivia gave a few gasps of 
astonishment, and then rushed to greet her friend, who was icier 
this afternoon than the air itself, and received her embraces chilily. 

“The doctors insisted that I should ride out,” she explained, 
“and your brother was kind enough to offer me his cutter and 
his company.” 

“And you found both just splendid, dear, I know you did. 
Isn’t he a young—a young—Centaur? There, don’t laugh at my 
similes. I wanted you to fill up the remark, and you wouldn't, 
so that I had to say something.” 

But Nano was reserved in the presence of a mixed company, 
and talked very little. They did not remain a long time. An 
hour’s sport with the toboggans, a short chat in the cabin with 
the general and those of the company there assembled, and they 
were ready to return to the city. 

“ A very handsome pair,” said the general to the ladies. “I 
wouldn’t. be surprised if—” 

“But he’s only a doctor, and is not very distinguished,” cried 
the elderly young thing in alarm. “And he has no money and 
no connections.” 

“She has enough for both,” replied the general; “and the 
brother-in-law of a baronet will never want for patronage.” 

“ That isn’t settled yet, you dear matchmaking Mrs. Stra- 
chan!” 

“ A foregone conclusion. I prophesied it from the first, and 
if it doesn’t come to pass put me down a false prophet.” 

Outside Olivia was gushing over her brother, and, as he did 
not seem to take it as well as he ought, she drew him aside and 
lectured him secretly. 

“You are too indifferent, Harry,” she was saying. “Why, 
she is beautiful, rich, and you are an icicle.” 

“‘ So is she, Olivia.” 

“ And is it going to improve matters by freezing as hard as 
she? Become a sun, and melt her into dripping, overflowing 
love. Ha! what is this? A photograph?” 

Her hand had for an instant rested ona hard, square substance 
over his heart. 
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“ There,” said he, breaking away hastily, “ Miss McDonell is 
looking towards me impatiently. I'll explain to-morrow. You 
have enough to do to manage your baronet without scheming to 
marry me to that—” 

He was off without finishing the word, and the sleigh was 
soon ringing its musical way to the city. 

“Supper immediately; music and conversation till half-past 
six; then preparations for return, which takes place at eight 
o'clock,” were the orders which the general trumpeted from the 
cabin-door. The sun was just gone down behind the hills, and 
the fading glow in the west warned of the rapid approach of 
darkness. The moon had already made her appearance, swinging 
round and high in the ethereal sea. 

“ By the light of the moon,” sang the baronet, emerging from 
the kitchen dining-room with a skillet in his hand, “we are go- 
ing home.” 

“T would that it were by daylight,” said she, “for I am so 
tired that all poetry has been knocked out of me. I am more 
tired when I think of a four-mile walk.” 

“Say the word,” cried the baronet, with an eager flourish of 
his skillet, as if he were about to fling it into space—“ say the 
word, and my sleigh shall be here at your service.” 

“You are dangerously kind. But I have a reputation as a 
snow-shoer, and I must sustain it. Thank you.” 

“ As you please.” And he sought once more the regions of the 
kitchen to assist in preparing supper. 

Enthusiasm was not yet wanting in the party, even after the 
laborious amusements of the day. Cold punch and hot punch 
were the mainspring of the gentlemen’s good spirits towards the 
close of the evening, and the ladies found all their excitement in 
looking at the gentlemen. The meal was slightly convivial, and 
the songs sung afterwards were weighed down with vociferous 
choruses. But the preparations for departure in the icy air neu- 
tralized the effects of the punch, and it was the most reserved of 
parties that started homeward by the light of the moon. The 
same order was preserved in the line of march, and Olivia found 
herself in the rear with her usual attendants. Mr. Crawford, who 
had confessed to the softening influence of the moon on his dis- 
position, seemed to find an opposing force in the baronet, and re- 
mained as hard and unimpressionable as a rock. Sir Stanley, 
after having made several attempts to shake him off, settled down 
into a ponderous gloom and resisted all the seductions of conver- 
sation. 
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The prosaic snow of the day had been converted into silver 
dust. Their feet threw showers of shining metal into the air, 
which itself seemed like a blue garment shot with silver thread. 
The forest-line stood up from the earth, grim and pugnacious, 
cherishing the shadow, but bathed unresisting in the glow and 
carrying the stars on its head. From the hills the lights of the 
distant city were seen, and a broad strip of brightness, measured 
and defined along the horizon, indicated the presence of the lake. 
Olivia went over these beauties one by one. She dilated on 
them and said the most provoking things about them, yet neither 
gentleman could or would respond beyond what good breeding 
required. “ By the light of the moon” turned out a farce, and 
when they had reached the city, and were waiting for their re- 
spective carriages, Olivia’s good-night to her cavaliers was: 

“Gentlemen, never walk on moonlight nights. So much soft- 
headedness I never dreamed that the innocent moon could trans- 
mit to man.” 





SOME USES OF HERALDRY. 


VOLUMES have been written on the origin and meaning of 
heraldry, the most ridiculous theories being often explained with 
equal absurdity, which has brought discredit on a subject inte- 
resting both from an antiquarian and an artistic point of view. 
Not everything, however, in the literature of heraldry is beneath 
our notice, and the increasing regard for heraldic matters may be 
fairly inferred from the large number of able treatises which 
have lately appeared. A science which has engaged the atten- 
tion of such really learned men in former times as Camden, Dug- 
dale, Ashmole, and Selden in England, and Nisbet and Mackenzie 
in Scotland, and the writers on which have in all ages and in every 
country been drawn largely from the ranks of the clergy, cannot 
be one utterly devoid of interest or instruction. 

Heraldry was a study which of old engaged the attention of all 
who were gentle-born, and it is worthy in these days even to be 
looked upon with respect ; and in consequence of its singular util- 
ity and comprehensive place in painting, sculpture, engraving, 
architecture, biography, and history, during several centuries at 
least, some knowledge of it ought to be included as a necessary 
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element of a liberal education, for it was one of the most influen- 
tial means, after commerce and religion, of forming European so- 
ciety. It is called a thing of the irrevocable past; but, even so, 
that past is so intimately bound up with all that still interests us in 
medizval history, poetry, and romance that its study is not use- 
less, even though it be of little practical importance. Its resur- 
rection followed closely upon the revival of the taste for mediz- 
val institutions, in which Muratori in Italy, Scott in Great Bri- 
tain, Guizot in France, and Hurter in Germany nobly led the 
way, and which now forms one of the happiest characteristics of 
our age, which needs some conservative weight to counterbal- 
ance the irreverent and iconoclastic spirit of the times: 


“ Make tombs inscriptionless—raze each high name ” ; 


but fortunately, on the other hand: 


“ Multa renascentur quz jam cecidere,” 


as Horace said. 

Many of the terms of heraldry have become “ familiar in our 
mouths as household words,” and many of the best English au- 
thors use expressions which are intelligible only to those who are 
acquainted with at least the rudiments of the science, which can 
easily be acquired by giving to it no more than what Dr. Johnson 
calls “ those interstitial vacancies”’ that may intervene even in the 
most crowded variety of diversion or employment. The works 
of Chaucer, Shakspere, Spenser, Drayton, and other of our earlier 
poets abound with allusions to the “ noble science,” indicative on 
their part of a thorough familiarity with the subject; and the 
very name of the inn or hostelry immortalized in the prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales has an heraldic odor hanging about it: 


“In Southwark at 7he Tabard as I lay.” 


Shakspere’s insult in the “ Merry Wives” to the arms of Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlcote (whose family still flourishes in Warwickshire), 
personified by Justice Shallow, is well known as more witty than 
delicate ; but, while venting his malice against the knight, he was 
no despiser of heraldry, for we find him complacently using the 
arms of which a grant was made to his father, John Shakspere, by 
the Heralds’ College in 1596; and which was prompted by his 
own ambition to found a family—in which he was closely imi- 
tated by the “Wizard of the North,” who was prouder to be 
called Scott of Abbotsford than known as the author of Waver- 
dey. We must not judge these men too harshly for displaying 
such a weakness, because it is so natural to wish to transmit a 
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name, and blood, and honors to one’s own descendants that it 
seems almost like that aspiration after immortality against which 
Saturn vainly rages: 


“ For I am well-nigh crazed and wild to hear 
How boastful fathers taunt me with their breed, 
Saying, ‘ We shall not die nor disappear, 
But in these other selves ourselves succeed, 
Even as ripe flowers pass into their seed, 
Only to be renewed from prime to prime.’” 
—Hoon, Plea of the Midsummer Fairies. 


Dante constantly describes persons by their armorial bear- 
ings in his Divine Comedy, which contains so much of this and of 
family history that it is a sort of Italian Peerage of the middle 
ages; while the sweeter Tasso frequently emblazons for us the 
shields of the Christian knights in Jerusalem Delivered ; and, com- 
ing to the two greatest poets of our own day and language, the 
laureates of England and America, we find them well acquainted 
with the resources and charm of heraldry. Tennyson even exer- 
cises his imagination in producing an original achievement : 


“ And Merlin lock’d his hand in hers and said: 
‘1 once was looking for a magic weed, 
And found a fair young squire who sat alone, 
Had carved himself a knightly shield of wood, 
And then was painting on it fancied arms, 
Azure, an eagle rising or, the sun 
In dexter chief ; the scroll ‘I follow fame.’” 


Nearer home our own Longfellow, with no republican scruples, 
gives us a delightful bit of New England heraldry in his Zales of 
a Wayside Inn: 


“ A justice of the peace was he, 
Known in all Sudbury as ‘ The Squire.’ 
Proud was he of his name and race, 
Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 
And in the parlor, full in view, 
His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed, 
Upon the walls in colors blazed ; 
He beareth gules upon his shield, 
A chevron argent in the field, 
With three wolfs’ heads, and for the crest 
A wyvern part-per-pale addressed 
Upon a helmet barred ; below 
The scroll reads, ‘ By the name of Howe.’” 


Every traveller in Europe will find his local knowledge and 
pleasure increased by some acquaintance with those symbols and 
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strange devices which mark the gates and walls of famous cities, 
the feudal towers and historical castles, the ruined abbeys and 
celebrated cathedrals that he may visit; nor shall he feel his pa- 
triotism or his manhood less at sight of the embroidered banners 
of the Garter knights at Windsor or of the splendid blazonry in 
the Salle des Croisades at Versailles. How picturesque, too, should 
he visit Spain, will he find those little old towns of the Biscayan 
provinces whose dilapidated houses are adorned with imposing 
armorial bearings—last remnant of the aristocratic vanity of the 
hidaigos—or how sad, in his rambles among the nooks and cor- 
ners of Old England, to come upon a decayed house of stone, 
with a poverty-stricken aspect, but retaining a half-obliterated 
shield of arms over the portal in token of antique gentility! Ar- 
morial ensigns handed down from generation to generation are 
heirlooms of which the descendants of the first possessors may 
feel justly proud, and to whom not unfrequently the ancestral 
shield and surname alone remain long after the ancient homestead 
has fallen to decay and many a broad acre become the inheri- 
tance of strangers, sole reminders to poor gentry 


“ Of famous men, now utterly unknown, 
Yet whose heroic deeds were, in their day, 
The theme of loud acclaim.” 


Perhaps no stronger example could be adduced of the tenacity 
of association of ideas than the continued use of armorial ensigns, 
notwithstanding that, as Burke has testified, the days of chivalry 
have departed. There is a pride that “apes humility”; and 
doubtless a certain section of the public believes, or pretends to 
believe, with more “cant” than candor, that everything in the 
shape of rank or distinction is both obsolete and worthless, for- 
getting that 


“ Order and Degrees 
Jar not with Liberty, but well consist.” 


By them heraldry has been stigmatized as the “science of fools 
with long memories”; but we suspect that it is a case of what 
Gibbon says of beauty, “which is seldom despised, except by 
those to whom it has been refused.” Even in republican Ame- 
rica, where our people have no crests except those of rude toil, or 
endeavor, more or less successful, to rise above their original con- 
dition, there is such an increasing demand for armorial bearings 
that we are tempted to believe with the Duke of Somerset, who 
has recently given the public his impression’ of our country, that 
we are an aristocratic people living under democratic institutions, 
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and wonder at the Quixotic idea which has possessed some of our 
patriots to band together and solemnly repudiate the use of fac- 
titious personal distinctions and anti-democratic fashions, and 
do their utmost to crush our incipient aristocracy, whether of 
wealth or station, which delights in such designations as Excel- 
lency, Honorable, and Esquire, and rejoices when it can marry its 
daughters to titled foreigners. But so long as our people con- 
tinues to assimilate to English tone of thought and habits it will 
be impossible, even by legislative enactments, to bring the upper 
classes to that happy frame of mind of Sydney Smith, who said, 
when somebody asked him for his arms: “ The Smiths never had 
any arms, and have invariably sealed their letters with their 
thumbs.” The use of armorial bearings is too harmless to excite 
the fears of any one that it is fraught with danger to society or to 
the government, and the only notice the state might take of ‘it 
would be, as was once proposed in Congress, to put a tax upon it. 
Many instances could be adduced of distinguished men, remark- 
able for the simplicity of their character and an entire exemption 
from vain ostentation, who have manifested considerable interest 
in heraldic and genealogical investigations. Such, among our 
own countrymen, were Franklin, Irving, Webster, and Prescott, 
by all of whom a reverence for ancestry was felt and acknow- 
ledged ; while a greater than these, George Washington, in 1791 
very courteously wrote to Sir Isaac Heard, in England, telling 
him what he knew of his progenitors in America, and that the 
family in Virginia had always used a coat-of-arms. 

In all ages men have made use of figures of living animals, of 
trees, flowers, and inanimate objects, as symbolical signs to dis- 
tinguish themselves in war or denote some particular quality of 
their own persons or of their chiefs or their nation. It is clear 
from Numbers ii. 2 that the Israelites had distinctive ensigns and 
standards, while the dove of the Assyrians, the eagle of the 
Romans, and the allegorical emblems depicted on the shields of 
the Greeks and Etruscans may all be termed heraldic devices; 
and in this heraldry of antiquity even the quality of hereditary 
transmission seems, in some cases, to be established. Thus, Virgil 
(42neid, viii. 657) assigns to Aventinus an insigne paternum upon 
his shield; and a remarkable passage of Suetonius proves the ex- 
istence of hereditary family badges with the Romans, for among 
the indignities practised by the Emperor Caligula it is related 
that he abolished the ancient insignia of some of the noblest fami- 
lies (Calig. 35). All visitors to the Vatican and other museums of 
Italy will remember the beautiful painted vases which constantly 
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represent the shields of ancient warriors, displaying such devices 
upon them as lions, horses, dogs, wild boars, votive tripods, dol- 
phins, serpents, tortoises, and sometimes parts of the human 
figure. The resemblance between the use of armorial bearings as 
hereditary marks of honor and the /us Jmaginum of the Romans 
has been repeatedly noticed. Hence, also, that eminent judge 
and jurist, Sir Edward Coke, decides that those are noble who 
can produce the family arms of their ancestors: Wodiles sunt qui 
arma genttlicta antecessorum suorum proferre possunt. 

Among the savages of North America each tribe or nation 
was subdivided into several clans, which had every one its distinc- 
tive name, as the Buffalo, the Fox, the Hawk; and this figure, 
called the Zotem, was often tattooed on the Indian’s body or rude- 
ly painted over the entrance of his lodge: 


“And they painted on the grave-posts 
On the graves, yet unforgotten, 
Each his own ancestral Totem, 

Each the symbol of his household : 
Figures of the bear and reindeer, 
Of the turtle, crane, and beaver 
Each inverted as a token 
That the owner was departed, 
That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes.” 
—Hiawatha, xiv. 


Of these symbols of our native tribes, called Totemism, an 
American antiquary, R. C. Taylor, says: “ This is Indian heraldry, 
as useful, as commemorative, as inspiriting to the red warrior and 
his race as that when, in the days of the Crusades, the banner and 
the pennon, the device and the motto, the crest and the war-cry 
exercised their potent influence on European chivalry.” The last 
lines from Longfellow will remind the traveller who may have 
seen the hatchments hung in front of houses in London, and the 
family arms surmounted by a death’s head and cross-bones on 
bills stuck over the side-walls of churches in Rome, that there 
are heraldic indications telling as clearly as in words the sex, 
rank, and condition of the deceased. 

Heraldry has been styled the “shorthand of history”; it is 
the pictorial chronicle of days gone by, the evidence of gentle 
blood, the record of family alliances, the title to hereditary rights. 
Its utility to the historian and the architect has been repeatedly 
acknowledged, and the use of arms is closely connected with the 
tracing of pedigrees, which, to judge by the increasing number 
VOL. XXXII.—34 
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of genealogical societies and of annual publications on such mat- 
ters in the United States, is almost as minute as if our ancestors 
had all been in the Conqueror’s train. Human nature is every- 
where the same, and in America no less thanin Europea man loves 
to know, or to believe, that he is “ come of an old family,” as the 
saying is; and, indeed, a good lineage is not to be despised. But it 
must be confessed that few Americans know anything about their 
remote progenitors. A recent American writer insists even that 
a grandfather is no longer a social institution ; but a far more dis- 
tinguished one has declared his opinion that a nation is nothing 
without families—by which, of course, he never meant an aristo- 
cracy of mere birth, the fact of being, as Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low said, “ the accident of an accident.” He is truly noble 


“ Who lives to build, not boast, a gen’rous race, 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face”; 


for. good birth and “the boast of heraldry,” unaccompanied by 
patriotic setvices, by cultivation of the mind, by refinement, taste, 
and manners, shall save no man from dishonor and contempt : 


“The noble blood of Gothic name, 

Heroes emblazoned high to fame, 
In long array ; 

How, in the onward course of time, 

The landmarks of that race sublime 
Were swept away ! 

Some, the degraded slaves of lust, 

Prostrate and trampled in the dust, 
Shall rise no more; 

Others, by guilt and crime, maintain 

The scutcheon that, without a stain, 
Their fathers bore.” 

—LONGFELLOW, Coflas de Manrique. 


In Gothic architecture heraldry is always a beautiful acces- 
sory ; and from its earliest existence as an art it is found to be as- 
sociated with those imperishable structures which Faith produced 
in the middle ages. Gothic monuments, and their more ciassical 
but less vigorous successors of the period of the Renaissance, 
abound in every variety of armorial ensigns. St. Peter’s at 
Rome, Westminster Abbey in London, the cathedrals of Rouen 
and of Seville, teem with heraldic ornaments; and the roof, the 
columns, the stained-glass windows, the choir-seats, altars, tombs, 
and even the sepulchral slabs in the pavement, have each their 
crest, device, or shield of arms. Nor was such a species of orna- 
mentation confined to religious architecture. It formed the ex- 
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ternal decoration and interior embellishment of the merchant 
palaces of Italy and the baronial castles beyond the Alps. The 
canopies of state, the domestic furniture, the gold and silver plate, 
were all distinguished by the arms of their noble owners in 


“ The gorgeous halls, which were on every side 
With rich array and costly arras dight.” 


Evidence of a taste for heraldry meets the traveller in Italy at 
every step, and Rome and Florence particularly are crowded 
with specimens of the art in every stage of its development. 


“Respect for birth,” says Hallam, “was hardly ever higher in Europe 
than in the fifteenth century, when heraldry, the language that speaks to 
the eye-of pride and the science of those who despised every other, was cul- 
tivated with all its ingenious pedantry, and every improvement in useful 
art, every creation in inventive architecture, was made subservient to the 
grandeur of an elevated class in society. The burghers in those parts of 
Europe which had become rich by commerce emulated in their public gis- 
tinctions, as they did ultimately in their private families, the ensigns of pa- 
trician nobility.” 


This passage gives a just idea of the importance attached at 
that time to heraldry, in central and northern Italy more than 
elsewhere, which, by reason of the extension of trade, were then 
placed at the head of civilization and culture in Europe, to which 
elevation heraldry contributed its part by tending to soften and 
polish the social intercourse of the governing classes, among 
whom the exhibition of shields of arms with their numerous 
quarterings and differences—proofs of matrimonial alliances, of in- 
heritance, of patronage, of office, or of succession—were as useful 
as the ¢essere consanguinitatis and hospitalitatis had been among 
the ancient Latins. The encouragement given to the manufac- 
ture of silken housings, embroidered purple and fine linen, rich 
tapestry and carpeting inwoven with armorial designs, also in- 
creased the comforts and elegance of life, and obliged those who 
were anxious to possess insignia of gentility toseek the distinc 
tion that wealth affords by other means than violence and rapine, 
while in Germany, France, and England, where tournaments were 
most in vogue, the attainment of heraldic honors became a source 
of emulation and high-minded endeavor. These honors could be 
lost by misconduct. Arms were forfeited or disgraced by false- 
hood, killing a prisoner who had called for quarter, oppression of 
the poor, treason, disloyalty, and unknightly conduct of whatever 
kind; and in an iron age when prowess in battle was considered 
the highest accomplishment, and the right of bearing arms the 
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proudest distinction, the dread of a blot on the escutcheon, or a 
reversal of the shield, restrained many a man in his tyrannical 
proceedings and curbed in some degree the insolence of power. 

Gilbert White, in his Natural History of Selborne, recommends 
the study of heraldry to his brother, who proposed writing a 
county history, adding that until lately he was not aware how 
important that study is to an antiquarian ; and a more recent au- 
thor, Professor Innes, in his learned work on Scotland in the 
middle ages, after suggesting the great importance of some know- 


ledge of heraldry to the student of historical antiquities, observes 
that 


“For the purposes of family history—of topographical and territorial 
learning—of ecclesiology, of architecture, it is altogether indispensable. . . . 
Heraldic emblazonment is mixed up with almost all the fine arts of the 
middle ages. In architecture it soon took a prominent place among what 
may be called surface ornament—not affecting the shape and form, the type 
and style of building, but furnishing in infinite variety subjects of embel- 
lishment mixed with much of personal interest. If.the shield of rich 
blazoning, or the cognizance of some old name, covered with dust and dirt, 
still creates an interest on the wall of a ruined church or as part of the 
tracery of a monumental slab, we may imagine what effect was produced by 
the brilliant colors of the old heralds’ ‘tinctures’ adorning not only the 
walls, but repeated in the tiles of pavement and glowing in the gorgeous 
coloring of the windows; when each bearing and difference—the square 
banner of the knight and the squire’s pennon—told a universally-under- 
stood history of the founders and benefactors of the church, and perhaps 
called up some memory of battle or siege, and of honor won in the field or 
tourney-yard.” 


After reading this we are very much surprised to hear the 
venerable gentleman who presides over the destinies of art in 
Great Britain tell us seriously that we must condemn all heral- 
dic decoration, so far as beauty is concerned ; although he admits 
of insculpted or painted arms that, for motives of family pride or 
local significance, they may be introduced in prominent parts of 
a building. When lecturing us on common sense and courtesy 
(Seven Lamps of Architecture) he must have been thinking of the 
vain Earl of Bute who had even the leaden water-pipes of his 
castle ornamented each with eight large coronets, or of the gouty 
old peer in “ Mariage 4 la Mode” who put a coronet on his 
crutch ! 

In the illuminations of the middle ages heraldry has a place 
of honor, and in the present revival of that early art it ought to 
occupy a position of corresponding prominence. Heraldry was 
also highly esteemed in those times as a becoming decoration for 
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personal costume. Knights in war wore their arms emblazoned 
on the surcoat or outer garment thrown.over the armor (to pre- 
serve it from rust and soiling)—whence arose the term coat-of-arms 
—or embroidered on their mantles when they assembled for the 
pageantries of peace ; and ladies also are frequently represented 
in stained-glass windows, monumental brasses, and illuminated 
genealogies, bearing heraldic devices on their apparel and kirtles. 
While the adoption of such devices was originally left to indi- 
vidual choice, as heraldry began, between the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, to be reduced to a science more attention was 
paid to the propriety of the armorial ensigns borne and to what 
manner of persons bore them. Soon it was forbidden to assume 
arms at one’s own pleasure; they must have been received from 
the sovereign, or conferred by military commanders for signal 
acts of valor, or given by over-lords to those who held estates 
under them. Heralds’ Colleges, with their stringent rules and 
minute attention to the least details of the art, were established 
during the fifteenth century all over Europe. Before that ordi- 
nances bearing on the matter were issued from time to time by 
the court to regulate disputes between rival claimants and re- 
press abuses. King Henry V., in the year 1417, put forth a pro- 
clamation to deter any one from using arms not derived from 
their ancestors or from a lawful grant; an exception, however, 
was made by the gallant prince in favor of those who had fought 
with him at Agincourt, as he promised in his speech before. the 
battle : 


“We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition.” 
—RHenry V., act. iv. sc. iii. 


The Heralds of England, who before had been attached to the 
household of the sovereign or of some other exalted personage, 
were incorporated as a fraternity in the year 1483 by King Rich- 
ard III. They now occupy a fine establishment in London, which 
is the recognized headquarters of English heraldry, and are pre- 
sided over by the Earl Marshal, whose office is hereditary in the 
great Catholic family of the Howardsof Norfolk. It has been said 
that the fees derived from America constitute one of the most 
important sources of the revenue of that aristocratic institution. 
The oldest document in the archives of the college is a roll of 
arms of about A.D. 1250. These rolls of arms are long, narrow 
strips of parchment, on which were written lists of the names and 
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titles of certain noblemen, with full description of their armorial 
insignia. 

Much of the learning of ecclesiastics in the middle ages—of 
those particularly whose “ studie was but litle on the Bible ”—was 
devoted te the production of elaborate genealogies for the found- 
ers or benefactors of religious houses. A knowledge of heraldry 
enabled the clerk to illumine the pedigree of his lord, and the 
chaplain to direct the fresco-painter employed by some mighty 
baron, 

“In whose capacious hall, 
Hung with a hundred shields, the family-tree 
Sprang from the midriff of a prostrate king.” 

An Italian Jesuit, Silvestro Pietra Santa, who flourished in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, is gratefully remembered by 
all heralds for his ingenious method, since universally adopted, of 
representing the different colors of blazonry by lines and dots ac- 
cording to a few easy rules. The importance of such a simple 
discovery to the lapidary, the sculptor, and the engraver, who 
could thus show with extreme accuracy, and in a language which 
was the same in all countries, what were the particular tinctures 
of a coat-of-arms—a matter often of importance to the genealogist 
and of interest to the antiquarian—can hardly be overestimated. 
It is a melancholy circumstance that the first instance known of 
the use of this invention in England was on the engraving of the 
death-warrant of King Charles I., to which the seals of the regi- 
cides are represented attached. 

The national heraldic corporation of Scotland is called the 
Lyon Office. Its chiefis called Lord Lyon, Kingof Arms. Four 
Lyons have belonged to the celebrated family of the Lindsays of 
the Mount, whose representative, by a singular freak of fortune 
or misfortune—for the estate of the Mount became decayed and 
alienated from its ancient owners—is now settled in republican 
America. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century the use of coat- 
armor was to a great extent relinquished by the Italian leaders 
and condottiert, perhaps because they so often were mere soldiers of 
fortune with no family arms. Instead of these they caused cer- 
tain emblems to be painted on their shields and illustrated by 
short classical quotations, and are alluded to by Milton, “not 
sedulous” 
“To describe races and games, 
Or tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 
Impresses quaint, caparisons and steeds ; 
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Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament.” 
—Paradise Lost, b. ix. 


Tournaments were combats of honor in which persons of 
noble birth engaged to gain reputation for strength and courage. 
This species of dangerous amusement began in Germany, and 
was one of the means of introducing and popularizing heraldry. 
Several days before the lists were opened the shields of the 
knights, with their helmets, wreaths, crests, and war-cries painted 
thereon, were hung upon the barriers surrounding the field of 
action, and guarded on either side by real wild beasts securely 
chained, or by savage-looking men-at-arms drawn from the re- 
motest estates of the contestants. In course of time inoffensive 
pages and retainers were dressed to represent wild-men, sirens, 
beautiful women, angels even, or clothed in skin, or scales, or 
feathers to look like lions, tigers, leopards, wolves, hounds, dol- 
phins, eagles, owls, and other flesh, fish, or fowl. These heraldic 
conceits seem to have introduced the later custom of represent- 
ing the arms of noblemen with such “ supporters ” on either side 
of the escutcheon. When the candidates for the honors of the 
tournament approached the lists a trumpet was sounded or a 
horn blown to announce their arrival to the heralds, who then 
came forward to receive their names and rank and examine their 
armorial bearings. From this circumstance so many German 
families use horns for additional crests about their helmets over 
their arms, to show that some ancestor had been admitted to take 
part in a tournament, which is looked upon as a proof of old no- 
bility. As early as the tenth century the penalty visited upon a 
pretender to nobility, or upon a knight whose arms had been dis- 
graced, yet who presumed to offer himself at the lists, was to set 
him astraddle of the barrier or fence surrounding the field, whence 
arose the vulgar punishment of riding a fellow on a rail. 

While the vast majority of coats-of-arms used by persons even 
with the clearest right to them are of no earthly interest outside 
of their own family circle, it must be acknowledged that there 
are some so closely connected with the annals of an entire people 
that they compose a class apart—an. historic heraldry. Who, for 
instance, sees the achievement of the Duke of Norfolk without 
riveting his gaze on the “ Bleeding Lion of Surrey” which figures 
therein as an honorable augmentation?—the royal shield of 
Scotland, having a demi-lion only, which is pierced through the 
mouth with an arrow charged upon the silver bend of the earlier 
arms—through a grant to Thomas Howard and his descendants 
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to commemorate the decisive victory won by him on Septem- 
ber 9, 1513, when King James IV. was slain on 


“ Flodden’s fatal field, 
When shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield.” 


Or who can look upon the Douglas arms in the quarterings of 
the Duke of Hamilton, and not be forcibly reminded by the 
“ Bloody Heart ” of the devotion of the “ Good Sir James,” who, 
while on his way to the Holy Land to deposit the heart of King 
Robert Bruce at the sepulchre of our Lord in Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to the dying monarch’s request, diverged into Spain to help 
King Alphonso against the infidels? Knowing the origin of 
such figures in the arms of these great historical families, we 
insist that the shields of a Howard or a Douglas should fire the 
imagination of every man who still retains some reverence for 
the past, and is conscious of heroic thoughts and a sense of solemn 
sacrifice. 

It was allowed by the laws of heraldry to assume without 
further license the arms of an enemy slain or captured in battle ; 
but the custom never found much favor in England, although 
there are some curious instances of it. Thus, in 1628, at the first 
reduction of Canada, Sir David Kirke having taken prisoner the 
French admiral, De la Roche, ever after used his arms along with 
his own paternal coat. Our British ancestors brought with them 
to America the tastes and distinctions of their time and country. 
In all the colonies we find evidences of social rank and of the 
use of armorial ensigns. A certain number of the first settlers 
undoubtedly brought with them their seals of arms which were in 
common use by them. 

It is one of the curiosities of heraldry relating to America 
that Greenland is the only country that gives arms of dominion 
to any European monarch; and we notice as a shocking anomaly 
that Sir John Hawkins, who was the first Englishman to engage 
in the slave-trade (1562), received Queen Elizabeth’s approval of 
that odious tratfic in the permission to use as his crest “a demy- 
moor in his proper color, bound with a cord.” How noble beside 
such a debasing blazon does appear the escutcheon granted by 
a Catholic sovereign, Charles V., to Sebastian del Cano, who 
brought back to Spain the shattered remains of the first expedi- 
tion around the world: argent, a terrestrial globe azure, with the 
motto: Primus circumdedisti me ! 

There is no authoritative heraldry in America, because there 
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is no legalized family rank. Yet there is no objection to a gen- 
tleman’s use of heraldic symbols, if he can k2 satisfied that he is 
entitled to them by descent from an ancestor who inherited the 
same from another generation. Asa rule, people are too easily 
satisfied, and we agree with Davis, in his Day-Star of Amert- 
can Freedom, where he writes of the early settlers of Maryland: 
“Most of the persons whose arrival is sketched in this appendix 
held the right, I presume, to a coat-of-arms. But not knowing 
the fact, I have said nothing, well assured how many spurious 
escutcheons are now used in this country, and fully aware of the 
danger of running into very gross mistakes.” It is a piece of im- 
pertinence for any one to use as family arms what the seal-en- 
graver or coach-painter may attribute to him on mere similarity 
of name; for “ Not every Stewart,” says an old Scotch proverb, 
“is cousin to the king.” The application is obvious. Let those 
who have newly risen to wealth and social position, no matter 
what their name, be content with a monogram. 

Nevertheless, there is and must be in this country, which in- 
herits the associations of the Old World, such a thing as official 
heraldry, of which a proof are the arms of the United States 
over our consulates and legations abroad, and the arms of the 
several States of the Union, so gaudily emblazoned in the latest 
edition of Webster’s Unabridged! The devices on the shoulder- 
straps of army and navy officers—the most singular of which is 
the recently authorized “black velvet with a silver shepherd’s 
crook”! for chaplains, which would be described as sad/e,a pas- 
toral staff in fesse argent—partake of the nature of heraldry. Ifa 
thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well; but the speci- 
mens that we see of American heraldry too often betray the de- 
signer’s ignorance of the symbolism of the art, and even of its 
technical elements. A reference to the coats-of-arms of all the 
States, of which a superb collection was made in 1876 by the 
chief of the historical department of the Centennial, showed that no 
State insignia had then been fixed by statute, and that the designs 
used have depended very much on the fancy of individual dabblers 
in heraldry. With one or two exceptions they are mere daubs— 
coarse sign-pictures—inferior as works of the imagination, and 
not superior in point of execution to the paintings of the ancient 
Mexicans. Leaving out Maryland, whose arms are those of 
Lord Baltimore, the first Proprietor, the only arms of apparently 
original composition which manifest some congruity of thought 
and accuracy, of design are those of Connecticut—argent, three 
grape-vines vert two and one, and for motto, Qué transtulit sustt- 
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net. Here we have “allusive association,” which is the very soul 
of heraldry, Conne::ticut having originally formed part—it is 
supposed—of the Vinland discovered by the Northmen in the 
tenth century, and “reference” to the settlements of the (later) 
colony by immigrants transplanted, so to say, from their native 
soil, but trusting in Divine Providence to support them and ren- 
der them fruitful as the vine. The arms of Massachusetts, too, 
are passable; the crest and motto having been assumed in com- 
pliment to Algernon Sydney, who was a powerful protector in 
England of the early colony, a personal friend of many of the 
first settlers, and in harmony with their political principles. The 
motto is part of some lines written by him, with no little audacity, 
in the album of the University of Copenhagen in 1659: 
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“. .. Manus hec inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit plactdam sub libertate guietem.” 
The red man, in the same arms, slowly retreating before the 
advance of civilization, and the hint at Bishop Berkeley’s famous 
line, 
“ Westward the star of empire takes its way,” 


are also very good. 





ONE CHRISTMAS IN ALICE LUTTRELL’S LIFE. 


EvERY one knows the “governess line” of story-telling. 
There is, first, the death of the heroine’s father (usually sudden, 
sometimes tragical) ; secondly, the discovery that not only has he 
taken nothing with him, but that he has left nothing behind him ; 
thirdly, the immediate disappearance from the scene of every 
decent Christian except one (generally the family physician) ; 
fourthly, the installation of the heroine, through his influence, as 
governess in some distant and hitherto unheard-of family ; fifthly 
and lastly, the slow or swift but suze subjugation to her charms of 
the Great Mogul of the story, and the orthodox conclusion—a 
happy and prosperous marriage. Such is the outline, varied occa- 
sionally in minor points, and filled in, according to the color of the 
heroine’s hair and the number of her inches, in the stately, kit- 
tenish, pathetic, severely simple, or passionate and overwhelming 
style. We who read novels—and I fear our nanie is legion— 
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are too, too familiar with each and all of them. Charlotte Bronté 
might possibly have lacked the courage to finish her portraits had 
ste foreseen the caricatures, silhouettes, chromos, and “cheap 
and nasty” wood-cuts to which they led. The idea was original, 
and at the same time easy to grasp—to the sorrow of the reading 
public. 

Nevertheless, there are governesses and governesses. Alice 
Luttrell was one of another sort than the stereotyped. She was 
young and pretty and light-hearted. She had a father, and a 
mother, and a home, brothers and sisters, hosts of relatives, and, 
fortunately, but one of them ever needed a physician. She had 
not, however, in these hard times, quite as much money as would 
have made her perfectly comfortable, mentally as well as physi- 
cally. She had not enough to do at home to keep her out of 
mischief, and lacked the means to pay for lessons, or purchase 
wools, or bestow in charity. There were children younger than 
herself, and an invalid brother many years older. The idea came 
to her one day that it might be as well for her to work in the hey- 
day of life as to play; and quite charmed with the thought, she 
held it up before her parents and her little world in her own 
bright, winsome, persuasive manner, until every one agreed with 
her and every one helped it on—notably the Lawrence-Lees, 
whose eldest daughter had been her “intimate ” at school. They 
wrote eloquent letters to the county full of Lees, Lawrences, 
Lawrence-Lees, and Lee-Lawrences whom they had left, with re- 
gret, to plunge into the busier and more moneyed life of a great 
city, and these letters led up to the result upon which Alice had 
set her heart—namely, a situation. In the pleasant warmth and 
brightness of an October day she bravely set forth upon her 
search for fortune, a little tearful, a very little fearful, but hope- 
ful, resolute, and, for a girl of twenty, philosophical. If things 
were pleasant she would be glad; if they were unpleasant she 
would bear it as long as she could, and then—there was home 
and nothing worse than she had known, at least. 

But “things” were pleasant, very pleasant indeed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtney, of The Woods, were kindly, pleasant, gentle peo- 
ple, who had lost the daughter upon whom the hopes of their 
old age were set, and between whom and the two younger chil- 
dren there seemed, without her, a wide stretch of bare, dull life 
they shrank from travelling again. Miss Luttrell filled the gap 
and made a sunny ray of light, through whose medium they 
viewed the motes and fluttering, treasured worthlessness of the 
little lives so far behind them. She taught and worked, and rode 
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and drove, was petted and scolded mildly, treated with defer- 
ence and real kindness, and proved herself worth more than she 
had really hoped. It was a never-ending lesson, if an uncon- 
scious one. There were many young people in the neighbor- 
hood, with whom she mingled on the best of terms, and whom she 
studied more carefully and understood the better from the very 
fact of their newness and local peculiarities. The being thrown 
on her own resources, too, was good for her, and in all respects 
she had known her own needs best and gained from following 
her own inspirations. 

In all respects save one. There was no Catholic church with- 
in ten miles of The Woods, and the whole country-side were Pro- 
testants. How did it happen that a Catholic girl, of Catholic 
family, had placed herself in such a position? Truth to tell, they 
had given the matter but little thought. Accustomed all their 
lives to the convenience of a city home, living that strangely fa- 
miliar yet wonderfully-removed life of so many upper-class Ca- 
tholics with their Protestant friends and relatives, it had seemed 
quite in the order of things that she should take just the situa- 
tion which offered, without a question as to relative faiths. They 
had, indeed, asked if there was a church and a priest, and been 
answered: “Oh! yes, not far off’”’—ten miles counting as mere 
nothing to the ready horsemen of that section. But ten miles, 
practically, to a strange young girlina strange household proved 
equivalent to ten times ten in the regular discharge of her duty. 
Six weeks had slipped rapidly away, Christmas was near at hand, 
and the time had never come when it suited for Miss Luttrell to 
go over to St. Michael’s. The habit of talking of it, of planning 
it, had been formed at once, but—Alice was certainly a careless 
little thing, and laid a wonderful mosaic floor of good intentions, 
which had a downward slope, at least. It was only carelessness 
born of youth and inexperience, however, not deliberate and 
hardened. One morning she rose from her prayers with a sud- 
denly strengthened determination. 

“O Mr. Courtney!” she exclaimed, meeting him in the hall 
and speaking with the true Virginian inflection she had caught, 
“do you know, I have been an aw/ully wicked girl. I really must 
go over to church. When will it suit, please?” 

The old gentleman looked down at her with a quizzical smile 
beneath which she blushed. Some instinct told her’ a truth be- 
yond dispute. Protestants can understand but one thing less than 
the fact that a reasoriable being is a Catholic at all, and that is the 
fact that he or she is a dad Catholic. 
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“ Whenever you like, Miss Alice,” he said placidly, and 
paused. 

“ Well—oh! I don’t know when they have the church open. 
Mrs. Courtney says she thinks it is not every day, nor even every 
Sunday. And it is too far to ride on a chance before breakfast.” 

“ Before breakfast !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, who had joined 
them. Then Alice had to explain and lay bare certain holy 
things to eyes which mocked politely. She grew hot and uncom- 
fortable. ° 

“T tell you what!” exclaimed the old gentleman suddenly, 
“you had better write a note to Dr. Lingard. He lives on The 
Mount, and knows all about it. Heand his family are the best 
part of the church, in fact—a splendid man, too, and a lovely 
family. You know best what you wish to learn, my dear Miss 
Alice; so just write it, and I will send it over.” 

And out of the few lines Alice wrote in her prettiest style 
grew the best reading Time gave of her life. 

There came, in a day or two, a note from Mrs. Lingard—a 
Virginia note of cordial and yet stately hospitality. Christmas 
was near at hand, with its attendant holy festivities. Dr. Lingard 
begged that Miss Luttrell would make her ome with them for 
a few days at least, when they would be most happy to explain 
to her the simple workings of a country-church life—not, alas! 
blessed with the advantages of that to which she was accustomed. 
The Courtneys, who seemed quite relieved at the prospect of 
getting through the mysterious rites so easily, were equally ac 
customed to the free-handed invitation. So Alice accepted it 
with thanks for Christmas Eve, the following Saturday. 

It proved to be a soft, gray day, snow lying everywhere in 
wet and heavy masses, the jagged, black rocks breaking up from 
it on the steep mountain-sides of the narrow valley, and the swift, 
black river rushing over its shallow slopes far below the train on 
which she was speeding towards the little town of Sharon Junc- 
tion. Mr. Courtney had placed her in old Colonel Brittan’s 
charge for the short ride, and she enjoyed it intensely. The 
colonel was full of old-time compliments and qtfaint courtesies 
that in him had a grace and beauty of their own, spite of his 
well-worn coat and world-worn old face. When they reached the 
Junction Alice looked along the bare, rough platform with some 
slight tremor at the thought of her utter strangeness, but there 
was no one there to meet her. The colonel instantly surmised 
the cause—Dr. Lingard’s detention at the bedside of a patient— 
and offered her his arm to conduct her to the house. 
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“This way, Miss Luttrell, if you please. It is much the short- 
est walk, though a /t¢/e steep. You have not trodden such pave- 
ments often, I am sure.” 

Indeed she had not. An abrupt turn from the platform, and 
a hundred yards of rough stone path, brought them to a flight of 
steep stone steps between the mountain-side and the town houses 
of the first street. Alice climbed them in fear and trembling, so 
‘slimy, pasty, and treacherous was the snow upon them, but they 
led her safely to the second terrace. ‘ 

The whole town seemed to cling to the face of the mountain 
in some mysterious manner. Houses six and seven stories high 
on one street faced the next above it with a three-story front of 
much superior aspect; and to call on the people who lived just 
under one’s daily tread a walk of some half a mile in two or three 
directions would be necessary. The street they had come out 
upon led between a high, smooth, rocky precipice, on which stood 
the church, and a row of plain but neat and substantial old stone 
houses. 

“ This is Dr. Lingard’s house,” said the colonel, turning in at 
an open door on a level with the street, and treading the polished 
oak floor with such a ringing step that Alice paused embarrassed. 
“Come in, come in, Miss Luttrell. Have you not had time to 
learn our fashion of ever-open doors and free entrance for our 
friends? Ah! madam, your most obedient. Allow me to pre- 
sent mystlf in the capacity of guide to Hebe in the person of 
Miss Luttrell. Miss Merrihew, Mrs. Lingard’s sister.” 

The lady he addressed and introduced came out of a distant 
door and hurried to them, with an outstretched hand and a wel- 
coming smile that was like a benediction. Alice thought her, on 
the spot, the most angelic-looking creature she had ever seen, 
and few people realized that Elizabeth Merrihew was not beauti- 
ful. The expression of her lovely because so loving eyes, the 
purity of her sweet, sad mouth, the soft shadow of her plainly- 
knotted auburn hair belonged more to a picture or a poem than 
to a middle-aged, unmarried woman in a mountain town of bust- 
ling America iff the nineteenth century. Her very dress, beauti- 
ful in its adaptation to herself, was of another age and place. It 
was of a rich, deep purple in color, soft and heavy in material, 
perfectly plain and simple in make, a rolling collar and cuffs of 
black velvet alone ornamenting it. There was not even the tra- 
ditional “ narrow band of snowy linen” or “soft fall of priceless 
lace.” Her slender throat and wrists were delicate enough to 
stand the trying test of the black, from which they were not 
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separated by any softening material. And yet one felt instinc- 
tively she dressed as it happened, and gave no precious time or 
heaven-due thought to herself. 

“Miss Luttrell, 1 am truly glad to see you. My brother 
charged me to excuse him to you with my first breath, for he 
deeply regretted the necessity which called him away this after- 
noon. I must add his thanks to Colonel Brittan for taking his 
place, also.” She turned as she spoke, still holding the girl’s 
small hand, towards the colonel, who stood before her, hat in 
hand and reverence in his attitude. Alice saw and felt that his 
manner was different and more real than she had ever seen it; 
saw and felt, with a young girl’s impressible fancy, that this 
woman was not quite as other women in the eyes of those who 
knew her. She watched her closely and with growing interest 
while he “made his compliments,” as the old servants expressed 
it, and took his leave. She was glad to follow her quietly to the 
upper drawing-room, and have her all to herself for a few min- 
utes. What was there in her that so charmed? Who was she? 
What had she done or suffered? There was a mark upon her 
every one must see, but who could read? 

“ My sister is in her room to-day with an attack of headache; 
not very serious, but we begged her to keep quiet in anticipation 
of to-morrow. The girls are at the church finishing the few at- 
tempts at Christmas adornings we have in our power. I waited, 
thinking you might wish to go over at once. You have been 
away from church so long, poor child!” 

There was not a shadow of reproach in her tone, but a world 
of tender sympathy. One might speak to a child long parted 
from its mother, or a bride separated from her bridegroom, in 
just such sweet, mournful notes—if any voice but hers could 
compass them. Alice felt her face blush and her heart shrink 
with a sudden shame at her own want of the sense of longing 
for the beloved Presence they expressed. Saints had known it ; 
but surely if this sweet, every-day woman had it too, she was 
very wicked to be without it. She rose without a word, and 
went out at the side of her new conscience. Elizabeth was si- 
lent, too, but it was a happy quietness that had as many voices as 
speech. They climbed another set of steep stone steps, and went 
in, through a tiny arched porch, to the small white, intensely quiet 
church. There were unfinished wreaths about the windows and 
pillars, laurel crosses over the Stations on the walls, and some 
light, graceful bunches in the various turns of the gallery. A 
few young people were swiftly and silently busy here and there 
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about the altars, and an occasional soft-sound of voices came 
through the open door of the sacristy. The star-like gleam of 
the altar-lamp seemed to leap higher as Alice glanced towards it, 
and the whole Catholic instinct of her nature (thank God, no na- 
ture lacks it utterly !) rose at its bidding. She followed Elizabeth 
to the railing under it, and knelt down with a fuller heart than 
she had ever known before. Privileges too lightly esteemed 
grew suddenly most valuable to her, and even in that first half- 
hour she wondered how she could have parted with them so 
easily. Presently she slipped away into a quiet corner, and sat 
down with her rosary and her prayer-book, penitent but hopeful, 
and resolute of amendment. God had been very good to Alice 
Luttrell when he endowed her with that bright, straightforward 
nature which only needed to see in order to do. 

She spent 4 long, blessed time there. It was so good to be 
“at home” once more, to see the altar and the simple, pure-look- 
ing ornaments and types on all sides of her. Everything seemed 
so holy and the girls were so reverent. Miss Merrihew came at 
last to dress the altar herself, moving to and fro about it with a 
step and manner hushed and timid with awe, yet loving and 
eager. The others had finished, and were kneeling near the con- 
fessional. Alice went slowly out to join them, and a fair-haired 
girl drew her gently into the place beside her. Then all was 
still, and the shadows deepened and deepened around them for a 
long hour. 

It was Belle Lingard who had welcomed Alice to the sacra- 
ments. When they went out into the star-lit night she introduc- 
ed herself with a gentle cordiality which at once removed all re- 
straint. Another little creature joined them in the darkness, her 
sister Bess, and they stood quietly aside while the others went 
away with softly-spoken good-nights. 

“We are waiting for Aunt Elizabeth,” she said in explana- 
tion. “We must go home by the hill-path. The steps are too 
slippery on such a night.” 

And when Miss Merrihew came they all went silently down 
the winding path, which seemed very long to Alice, and quietly 
opened the hall-door as though the hushed reverence of the 
church followed them even there. Dr. and Mrs. Lingard came 
into the hall together to welcome their guest, but they, too, were 
like those who wait some solemnly happy hour. Alice had never 
known anything like it. The true Christmas spirit seemed to 
enfold the house with a tranquil blessing that was peace indeed. 
And so it was throughout the night and day so inexpressibly 
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dear to so many hearts. Elizabeth’s gentle greeting woke Alice 
in the early, early morning to join them at the first Mass, and the 
little church was filled, although many of the worshippers had 
crossed the mountains and forded the rivers. It was wonderfully 
beautiful and solemn before the altar—the more that Alice never 
lost the sense of the wide, dark, starred night without above the 
hills where shepherds waited even then. When they came out 
the sun was just rising far up the eastern valley, a rosy, spark- 
ling, glinting channel towards it, upon whose level floor the river 
made a shining path. Westward the mountains stretched into 
the blue, clear shadows of the lingering night, and to the right 
the narrower valley of the Sharon lay cool,and white, and still as 
the abode of death. Alice laid a detaining hand on Elizabeth's 
arm without a word, and Elizabeth, understanding, folded it in 
hers. 

“It never seemed so lovely to me before,” said the young 
girl presently. “The world He loved! It looks like it, doesn’t 
it? Oh! every Christmas is a happy day, but this is such a read 
Christmas everywhere.” 

“ Even the pines and the laurel grow visibly to adorn,” said 
Elizabeth. “ Yes, every Christmas is a happy day indeed.” 

“ Yet I have heard guzte good people speak of it with sadness, 
and say everything was so changed to them through sorrow 
and care they dreaded its coming. I cannot understand that. I 
think Christmas will always be the same to me—always! Unless 
[ grow very wicked, that is; and I do hope I will not!” 

She said the last sentence so earnestly, yet so timidly, that 
Elizabeth looked at her with a tenderness born of understanding. 

“Dear child, I hope not!” she said fervently. “And yet 
we must never forget how easily some do fall away. It needs 
the life of the sanctuary for most of us—a home at the very altar- 
steps.’ 

“ Like yours,” said Alice. 

“Yes, like mine. I have been assigned to the happiest lot I 
ever imagined. Duty and necessity both agree with my desires. 
My health and my purse both forbid another home than this be- 
neath the eyes of the church.” 

It was almost literally so. For onlythe narrow street lay be- 
tween the windows of her “upper chamber ” and the gable wall on 
the brow of the rock. Late that night, after a busy, quiet, happy 
day, Alice sat with her over her fire, pouring out her full young 
heart into the mild, searching light of those pure eyes. The fire 
burned low, and across the way, through parted curtain and 
VOL. XXXII.—35 
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Gothic arch, the lamp before the Blessed Sacrament glowed like 
a jewel from those mystical foundations or those matchless por- 
tals of the Heavenly City. Elizabeth’s heart was kindled with 
the’deathless flame it typified. She lived for the glory of God. 
She had given herself to him utterly, and had won the blessing of 
perfect peace. Upon every life that touched hers she left the 
impress of her intense devotion, her single-minded, Christ-centred 
intention. The household yielded and went with her uncon- 
sciously ; those who_ scoffed at religion believed in hers; those 
who neglected it felt for themselves, when in her presence, the 
same yearning pity she would have felt had she known their inner 
life; those who were comfortably puffed up with a consciousness 
of progress in holy things grew thankfully humble in view of her 
unobtrusive, unconscious earnestness. For it was unconscious. 
God had given her “ perfect peace,” and that comes alone from 
entire forgetfulness of self in him. Alice Luttrell, brought, as 
God willed, to her feet in a decisive moment of life, moved her to 
loving eagerness, and Inspired Wisdom used the lips upon which 
his seal was laid for words that burned his meaning into the 
girlish heart. It was not much she said, but the way she said it! 
She spoke not of things we “ought” to believe and love, not of 
a life we “ought” to live, not of an experience saints have had— 
and we are willing they should have it instead of us—but of a real, 
living, every-day union and consecration, of a “fellowship with 
Christ” in a sense Alice longed to know. Blessed Elizabeth 
Merrihew! How many, many times she woke that tender thrill 
in others which is a divine envy! How wonderful the unwritten 
record, upon the yielding hearts she won, of her reality ! 

Alice went to sleep in her little “stranger’s room” with a 
glow and warmth of feeling all about her that made her faith a 
new thing. She woke with the sense of “something good” to 
come, and a strong determination to hold to her new lesson. 
She went home to The Woods that morning, and took up her 
duties with an elevated standard by which to judge of their ful- 
filment. She must be real and true, she told herself. No more 
little shams of hard work to earn a lazy hour of self-indulgence. 
No more half-done tasks, with a comfortable consciousness that 
“nowadays” people did not expect as much of one as they used 
in the time of the saints. The time of the saints! How far off it 
used toseem! An indefinite “ dark age,” very uncomfortable and 
impossible for her? Ah! no. It was not removed from her by 
one day ; it was beating out the moments with the pulsing of a 
heart she had felt against her own; it was wearing, drop by drop, 
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a record upon the face of eternity’s vast triumphal arch with the 
blood that reddened the cheeks her own reverent lips had pressed. 
How could she hold back now? An earnest nature lay beneath 
the careless expression of herself she had as yet known for her 
best, and Alice Luttrell grew rapidly toward the light. 

She went once and again to St. Michael’s on The Mount, and 
then she was called home to her mother’s death-bed. Afterwards 
she felt her place was at home. The wants she had labored to 
supply were dead within her, and from their graves a blessed 
troop of spirits rose, bearing her with them. The Courtneys 
missed her greatly and kept up a loving intercourse with her 
that proved her worth. Two years later she went down to them 
on a visit, and as she mounted the stone steps of St. Michael’s 
with eager pleasure on her first Sunday the bell struck the first 
deep knell of a departed soul. The curtains of those upper win- 
dows were closely drawn; Elizabeth’s place at the altar-steps was 
empty. Startled, and yet chiding her trembling fear, Alice bent 
her thoughts upon the duty of the moment, and heard Mass with 
tender thankfulness upon the spot where it was first revealed to 
her in all its wondrous power and sweetness, so far as human be- 
ing may grasp it. When it was overshe learned her loss. Eliza- 
beth Merrihew had died the death of His beloved. 

“ But for that blessed Christmas visit I would have missed 
her out of my life,” thought Alice, kneeling by her silent, beauti- 
ful form. “But I could not! God meant it always that we 
should meet, and she should teach me such wonderful things. 
Oh! what a thought... If only in the future some one is coming to- 
wards me I am to mean as much for as she did for me! To 
glorify God every day and all day, to show it in one’s face, to tell 
it in one’s tones !—she did this. One could never think of such a 
life as anything but beautiful, and wonderful, and grand. Dear 
Elizabeth ! the saints welcome you.” 

Yes, she was right! To live such a life, to bea living flame 
amid the dust and ashes of to-day, how beautiful, how wonder- 
ful, how grand indeed! Thanks be to God! there are others 
than Elizabeth Merrihew upon the circling hills, in the busy val- 
leys, beside the rushing streams, and even in our bustling marts, 
for whom Christ is a living presence, and Christmas an ever- 
new festival of the birth of deathless love. 





THE TINTAMARRE. 


THE TINTAMARRE.* 


“ Not’ Maitre,+ this is the Tintamarre 
Of the village of Cormeray.” 
So spoke a sunburnt campagnard 
By the Beauron’s winding way. 
From hand to hand, from voice to voice, 
Five hundred years, men say, 
It has summoned the weary to rejoice 
At the death of the worker’s day: 
Ha-——ro—o ! 
Gilles, Jacquot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon, Comte Thibaut! 
Ha—ro—o! 
Marthe, Margot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois! 


At the first sweet sound of the Vesper bell 
The harvester drops the hay ; 
And leaving the last tree where it fell, 
The wood-cutter turns away. 
Then he thinks how his fathers’ fathers toiled 
From dawn to dusk of day ; 
And he crosses his tools in the Tintamarre, 
And he bares his brow to pray: 
Ha—ro—o! 
Marc, Michau. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Ha—ro—o! 
Jean, Jeannot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois! 





* According to a tradition Count Thibaut (of Blois), taking pity on the lot of those who 
toiled in the fields, fixed the hours for beginning and ending the day’s work, Every evening 
when the bell of the town had rung one could hear the workmen nearest to the town warning 
their fellow-toilers either by shouts or by the sound of their picks and spades, which they struck 
against one another. This was the Tintamarre, and during the confused hum could be heard 
the grateful shouts : ‘‘ God pardon the good Count of Blois !”"—A,. A, MONTEIL, 

+ Before the Revolution ‘‘ Not’ Maitre ” was the title given by the French peasant to his 
superior. 
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The hurrying ploughman stops half-way 
In the furrow turned for grain ; 
Alone, he doubles the roundelay, 
And with whetstone strikes his wain. * 
The ditcher, clearing his dusty throat, 
Sends 9n the same refrain, 
Till the wand’ring goatherd, note for note, 
Gives the Haro back again: 
' Ha—ro—o! 
Luc, Arnaud. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Ha—ro—o! 
Jules, Guillot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois! ° 


: Still the miller reckons his empty sacks 
As he stays in the mill alone ; 
Still the miserly farmers bend their backs, 
For the harvest is all their own. 
And—ha! ha! ha! “It would grieve a Turk,” 
The wiseacres sighing say, 
“ That the precious daylight God gave for work 
Men and women should dance away.” 
Ha—ro—o! 
Jacques, Renaud. 
Dieu pardoint an bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Ha—ro—o! 
Jeanne, Babeau. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois! 





Now the fiddler’s time of toil begins, 
Yet he too gives thanks to Heaven; 
For, old and blind, he hardly wins 
The scanty bread of seven. 
And clattering after his dancing feet 
Come the village children all, 
As they mimic the sounds of the Tintamarre 
And echo the elders’ call : 


*In old illuminated manuscripts may be seen peasants painted with a whetstone attached to 
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Ha—ro—o !. 
Gilles, Jacquot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Ha—ro—o! 
Marthe, Margot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Aif tout bon Comte de Blois! 


L’ENVOI. 


Still, the grandsires say, does the good Comte’s soul 
Haunt forest and champ and clos, 
Still he claims his lordship on every bole, 
And from every furrow thus takes his toll : 
“ Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Dieu pardoint au Comte de Blois!” 


LOUIS FRECHETTE. 


THERE exists in the United States a general opinion that what 
is known as American literature consists solely of books in the 
English language; in fact, we are somewhat narrow and, to 
borrow a Cockney term, provincial in our complacent conviction 
that the United States contain the American people, and that all 
human beings on this continent who do not participate in the 
blessings secured for us by the Declaration of Independence are 
outside, if not barbarous. They are to be pitied, without doubt; 
but why should we add to the pangs that they must feel, but will 
not acknowledge, by depriving them of their birthright? The 
Yankee, the Hoosier, and even the members of that decaying 
race, the Cracker, would stand amazed at the insolence of any 
Mexican that described himself as an American; and it is hard 
for us to understand that Montreal and Quebec are really Ameri- 
can cities as regards /ocale. As to the Canadian himself—the 
Canadian who prides himself on his nationality—he is regarded 
in the North as almost as good as the average white citizen who 
celebrates the Fourth of July; yet further down there is an un- 
warrantable prejudice against the “ Kanuck,” and until he gives 
hostages to society he is regarded with an air of patronage which 
must be very galling to a man stiffened by that consciousness of 
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superiority which close contact with the lordly Britisher always 
gives. 

In truth, the Princess Louise and Lord Lorne—although they 
may not have been officially informed of the fact—lost caste in 
truly American eyes by condescending to come to Canada, and it 
is suspected that even the prestige of royalty itself has suffered. 
The French-Canadians are unaccountably loqked on as an inferior 
race. It is impossible to say why ; a most diligent search for the 
root of this prejudice has brought to light a hypothesis that the 
minds of our young republicans were poisoned by the picture 
labelled “habitants” in Mitchell's Geography, which, with the 
delectable Rollo books, gave lasting impressions to the genera- 
tion that “ rose” after the fifties. The presumption of Puritanism, 
which always assumed that the country was English and Protes- 
tant because the Mayflower touched an infinitesimal corner of it, 
may have something to do with our firm belief that the only 
American is the Anglo-American rejoicing under the folds of 
the star-spangled banner, and that there is no American literature 
other than that in the English tongue. There is not much, com- 
paratively speaking ; but there is enough to claim our attention 
and consideration. The Mexican Prieto is not a Longfellow ; 
the Canadian Crémazie is not a Boker; but if Prieto and Créma- 
zie wrote in English, and had been discovered in London, we 
should have adopted them long ago and laid the deserved number 
of bay-leaves at their feet, as we always do when the signal is made 
from over the sea. There are greater poets than Prieto in South 
America, and greater poets than Crémazie in Canada, and of 
these is Fréchette, though Lenoir, Le May, and Fiset are not 
without great merit. 

The French-Canadians are by no means the rude and ignorant 
race which they have been represented to be. They are, as a 
class, more polished, more patriotic and cultured, than their 
English-speaking compatriots. Their political representatives 
and literary men have not been equalled in number and talent by 
those born on the soil of English speech. Canadian patriotism 
and literature have been blighted by the colossal shadow of the 
mother-country, but the French people in Canada—often forced 
to assume on their own soil the position of aliens—have preserved 
that individuality and esprit de corps which make minorities great 
and brilliant. They lose something in the quality of their charac- 
ter by fixing their eyes too steadily on Paris, and by magnifying 
local elections into battles of giants and political squabbles into 
world-shaking shocks ; but, on the whole, they are admirable and 
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worthy of respect. They have produced greater men than their 
_ English-speaking brethren, who seem to prefer everything ready- 
made from England, and who will, it is hoped, develop more 
backbone after they enter the Union. The names of Aubin, 
Painchaud, Cauchon, Garneau, Fabre, L’Abbé Casgrain, and 
others, which any student of Canadian literature will recall, de- 
serve good places in the chapters that the future historian may 
devote to American literature. 

The English-speaking world has lately come to know more 
about Louis Fréchette than it ever knew before, although he is 
by no means a Marsyas, young and inexperienced, in the art of 
poetry. The Forty Immortals who dwell in Paris, and who oc- 
casionally permit a gleam from Olympus to fall on some favored 
man of the French nation, have cast their eyes towards New 
France and have made a new departure. They have set the seal 
of their approbation on the work of a foreigner, and, in spite of 
M. Camille Doucet’s apology to the effect that Canada had been 
French and was still French at heart, the fact is undeniable that 
the Academy has crowned the work of an American who is a 
British subject ; the Academy, which, in spite of the inroads of 
the Romantic school into its severe and chaste halls, seldom 
crowns anything that is not what Louis Veuillot calls in derision 
“ciselé.” Fréchette’s lyrics and short poems are “ ciselé” after 
the best French models. If anything he is too dainty in his treat- 
ment of themes. In his workmanship he is more like Cellini than 
Michael Angelo, though he has been compared to Hugo, more 
probably because it is the regular thing to do than because there 
is any resemblance. In his Ode to the Mississippi and “ La Voix 
d’un Exilé” he shows evidences of strength and power which de- 
note that there is a firm and virile grasp at the handle of the 
delicate tool with which he does his carving. There is a pathetic 
sadness and tenderness about these verses in “La Voix” which 
are more natural to him than the indignant and angry strophes 
which ring out in other parts of it: 

“ Adieu, vallons ombreux, mes campagnes fleuries, 
Mes montagnes d’azur et mes blondes prairies, 
Mon fleuve harmonieux, mon beau ciel embaumé, 
Dans les grandes cités, dans les bois, sur les gréves, 
Ton image toujours flottera dans mes réves, 
O mon Canada bien aimé. 


“ Je n’écouterai plus, dans nos foréts profondes, 
Dans nos prés verdoyants et sur nos grandes ondes, 
Toutes ces voix sans nom qui font battre le ceur ; 
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Mais je n’entendrai pas non plus, dans ma retraite, 
Les accents avinés de la troupe en goguette 
Qui se marchande notre honneur, 


“ Et quand je dormirai sur la terre étrangére, 
Jamais, je le sens bien, jamais une ombre chéere, 
Ne viendra, vers le soir, prier sur mon tombeau, 
Mais je n’aurai pas vu, pour combler la mesure, 
Du dernier de nos droits, cette race parjure, 
S’arracher le dernier lambeau !” 


It is difficult for us to understand or sympathize with the fiery 
bitterness with which the French-Canadians throw themselves 
into political quarrels and hold up offences of politicians, which 
with us would be only semi-humorous peccadilloes, to be pelted 
with a volume of epithets. For instance, it strikes us as singular 
to hear an enthusiastic Canadian making a hero of Fréchette be- 
cause he was defeated in a contest for the seat of Lévis—“ the 
Brooklyn of Quebec.” The struggles of a giant which he sus- 
tained against his adversary, the: deputy Blanchet, “ showed that he 
was as great an orator as he was a skilful diplomatist, fecund wri- 
ter, and brilliant poet’; and with Crémazie—who, like Fréchette, 
dabbled in politics, but was at length compelled, through rather a 
hazy piece of trickery in which promissory notes and the bribery 
of voters figured, to flee from Canada—he is saluted. as a perse- 
cuted martyr. His misfortune is laid at the door of his enemies, 
and the vengeance of the gods called down on everybody but 
him, as if he had been a Greek sage ostracized instead of a politi- 
cian fleeing from his creditors. “Yes, if walls could speak, how 
the pretended great statesmen who since the departure of the un- 
happy poet shamelessly walk the pavements of the capital of our 
province, their looks proud and haughty, casting defiance, sar- 
casm, insult, and even calumny at those who differ from them in 
politics, would lower their heads and hide, if the touching drama 
we have alluded to could be told without injuring the interests 
or disturbing the peace of certain families! But patience; history 
will speak in its grand and terrible voice, and posterity will be 
convinced that those more guilty than Crémazie ought to take 
his place, in order, on the sorrowful way of exile which he has 
trodden, to save certain persons who deserved much more than he 
incarceration or exile!” The solid assurance which the French- 
Canadians evidently possess that history and posterity have a 
microscopical knowledge of their affairs is not only consoling, 
but it gives them a charming freedom of invective against their 
political opponents. Our patriots might imitate it, were they 
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not held back by the fear of making themselves ridiculous, which, 
. however, is not characteristic of the Franco-Canadian. He is re. 
freshingly in earnest—in fact, so much in earnest that it some- 
times redeems the triviality of his claims and gives a dignity to 
the difference between “tweedledum and tweedledee.” Neither 
Crémazie nor Fréchette was successful in politics; and no poet 
has been from Dante downwards, notwithstanding M. Darveau’s * 
grandiloquent effort to prcve that poets are the right men to 
manipulate those wires which are called, in the language of the 
campaign revivalist, “ the destinies of the nation.” Fréchette, how- 
ever, carries poetry into politics with much effect from a dramatic 
point of view, though it can hardly be thought that these elo- 
quent stanzas had much effect in the Canadian symposia that 
answer to our “ primaries.” 


“ Mandat, serment, devoir, honneur, vertu civique, 
Rien n’est sacré pour eux; dans leur rage cynique, 
Ils baillonnent la loi pour mieux la violer— 

Puis, 4 table, viveurs! Ici; truffe et champagne! 
Grisez-vous bien, 6 vous que le boulet du bagne 
Devrait faire seul chanceler ! 


“ Ne laissez pas monter le rouge a votre joue : 
La pudeur ne vaut rien; dans la fange et la boue, 
Risquez-vous hardiment, fronts hauts, sans sourciller 
Accouplez-vous bien vite aux hontes de la rue— 
Allons! depuis quand donc cette clique repue 
A-t-elle peur de se souiller? 


“Les traitres! s’ils gardaient pour eux seuls leurs souillures ! 
Mais ils ont souffleté nos gloires les plus pures ; 
Ils ont éclaboussé tous nos fronts immortels ; 
Aux croyances du peuple ils ont tendu des piéges, 
Et dressé leurs tréteaux, histrions sacriléges, 
Jusque a ]’ombre des autels.” 


The author of “La Voix d’un Exilé” is a poet not without 
honor in his own country, as the reception he met recently after 
his return from Paris, where he went to receive the approval of 
the Academy, proved. Mes Loisirs, the first notable collection 
of poems published by a French-Canadian, appeared in 1865. It 
was received with an enthusiasm that proved that French-Cana- 
dians are honest in their praise of their poet. It is a charming 
volume, full of freshness and marks of talent, and more than de- 
serving of the praise which our amiable old poet, Longfellow, 


;}* Nos Gens de Lettre. 
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gave in acknowledging that he had read it. Later came another 
collection, better than the first, more mature, freer from crudi- 
ties and marks of inexperience. Pé/e-Méle contains lyrics that 
will never die—lovely bits of verse, often too exquisite in their 
polish; cameos set carefully in frames of the most skilful and 
delicate work. Sometimes one wishes that his treatment were 
less “dainty,” but he has the great advantage of a reticence 
which shows reserved force; and though the influence of Hugo 
and Lamartine is evident, it does not weaken a muse which, singing 
in measured strains, does not forget the mighty roar of its natal St. 
Lawrence. Occasionally there is a note that reminds the reader 
of De Musset at his best, but there is always a freedom and fresh- 
ness about his verse that prevent him from reflecting the worst 
of De Musset or the school which had somewhat affected Cré- 
mazie, and which Baudelaire founded. 

“ He is,” wrote an enthusiastic Canadian in 1873, “one of our men of 
the future. One of our youngest, and at the same time one of the most 
versatile, brilliant, and, above all, the best of our poets, Fréchette is to Vic- 
tor Hugo what Turquety is to Lamartine ; and assuredly he has flown high 
since he made his first stroke of wing. There is no doubt that he will at- 
tain by new efforts the flight of his master. The poetry of Fréchette is of 
marble and gold, and the muse of the poet must make herculean efforts, 
which, however, are not apparent, so great is her grace, in working this im- 
mobile surface. His imagination is a chisel that attacks the soulless block, 
and with it he easily forms a column or a flower.” 


In “ Alleluia,” dedicated to the Abbé Caron, these magnificent 
lines occur, full of that sudden force for which dramatic seems too 
weak.a term, and of the truest religious feeling : 


“ Chantez, étres criées, sur vos lyres sublimes ! 
Car le jour du Seigneur est enfin arrivé: 
Le monde a consommé le plus grand de ses crimes, 
Et le monde est sauvé /” 


“La Derniére lroquoise” is a poem of sustained power, and in 
places it recalls the “Centaur” of Maurice de Guérin. “La 
Nuit” and “Le Matin” are two exquisite companion-pieces, 
lightly-cut cameos. Some lines in “Sursum Corda,” dedicated to 
his wife, will give one of those deft and loving touches which are 
due less to his art than to his talent, which delights in spontane- 
ous and delicate turns and allusions : 

“Le soleil était chaud, la brise caressante, 
De feuilles et de fleurs les rameaux étaient lourds— 


La linotte chantait sa trille éblouissante 
Prés du berceau de mousse ot dormaient ses amours.” 
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The closing lines express the cheerful philosophy which often 
appears in Fréchette’s poems: 






“ Au découragement ouvrons jamais nos portes : 
Aprés les jours de froid viennent les jours de mai, 

Et c’est souvent avec ses illusions mortes 

Que le coeur se refait un nid plus parfumé.” 





Fréchette’s poetic talent is undeniable; but his columns are 
rarer than his flowers, which are carved of Canadian snow rather 
than marble, and tinged with the light of the aurora-borealis, 
ruddy and bright. Fréchette has never found it necessary to as- 
sume a pagan attitude towards religion. He is, judging from his 
poems, a Catholic who is not ashamed of his religion. It is hard- 
ly possible, however, that this poet, bred in any of the admirable 
colleges of the country, of which Sainte-Anne and Nicolet are ex- 
amples, could ever divorce himself from the influence of that 
church which fosters alike patriotism and poetry. As a spe- 
cimen of Fréchette’s manner and treatment the following lines 
are interesting, and full of the combined sweetness, pathos, and 
delicate art which give him a charming individuality : 


FLEURS FANEES. 


“ Hélas | que j'en aivu mourir de jeunes filles.” 
—VicTorR Huco, 
“* Dans sa premiere larme elle noya son ceur.” 
—LAMARTINE, 





“ Je passais—dans les charmilles, 
L’ceil au guet, 
Un duo de jeunes filles 
Gazouillait. 


“ Blonde et réveuse était l’une, 
Je crus voir 
De I’autre la tresse brune 
Et l’ceil noir, 


“ Deux anges, quelle voix douce 
Ils avaient! 
Les pervenches, dans la mousse 
En révaient. 


“ On causait bals et toilettes, 
Et trouble, 

S’ouvrait l’ceil des violettes 

Dans le blé. 
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“On jasait, c’était merveille ; 
Et je vis 
Les oiseaux préter I’oreille 
Tout ravis. 


“ Moi, caché sous le feuillage, 
Dans le thym, 
J’écoutais leur babillage 
Argentin. 


“Et du vent l’aile mutine— 
Souffle pur— 
Egrenait leur voix lutine 
Dans I’azur. 


“J’y revins—c’était l’automne ; 


Dans I’air froid, 
Vibrait le son monotone 
Du beffroi. 


“ Des nuages aux flancs sombres 
Et marbrés 
Reflétaient leurs grises ombres 
Sur les prés. 


“Des sanglots montaient des vagues, 
Et parfois, 
Se mélaient aux plaintes vagues 
Des grands bois. 


“Plus de fleurs, plus de charmilles, 
Verts réseaux ; 
Plus de fraiches jeunes filles, 
Plus d’oiseaux. 


“La grille était entrouverte— 
Du jardin 
L’avenue était déserte— 
Plus d’Eden, 


“Ou donc étaient les deux anges 
Dont la voix 
Ici charmait les mésanges 
Autrefois ? 


«“ Hélas ! sur ces fréles roses, 
Tout glacé, 
Le vent des douleurs moroses 
A passé. 


“Telle on voit la fleur fauchée 
Se flétrir, 
L’une, un matin, s’est penchée 
Pour mourir. 
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“ L’autre a, sous la froide étreinte 
Du malheur, 
Perdu l’illusion sainte 
De son cceur. 


“L’une dort au cimetiére 
Pour toujours, 
L’autre a mis dans la priére 
Ses amours.” 


One would have preferred that the brown-haired maiden 
should have devoted her heart to God, not after it had lost its 
illusions, but in its freshness and freedom from loss. In his 
later poems there are some things more beautiful than this; but 
in many of them, as in his much-admired “ Pensées d’Hiver,” the 
thought is commonplace and diluted, though the treatment is al- 
ways artistic. ‘“ Fleurs fanées” is by no means the best poem he 
has written, but it is in his best manner, and it is a fair specimen 
of the lighter and more lyrical moods of his genius. But though 
Mes Loisirs is rare, Péle-Méle and Les Fleurs boréales can easily 
be obtained ; after all, a poet’s voice has an inflection that each 
human heart echoes, and each man had best find it for himself. - 

This poet, who was baptized Louis-Honoré, was born at Lévis. 
His father was a contractor, with plenty of push and enterprise, 
but with no poetry in his soul, or, if he had any, he did not let it 
interfere with business. Achille, the second son, began life as a 
poet, but finally settled into the:lumber business in Nebraska. 
The third Fréchette studied medicine. Mr. Darveau, in a sketch 
of Fréchette, gives an enthusiastic description of the spot where 
Fréchette was born. Lévis took its name from the man who 
gained the last victory for the French in Canada; history and na- 
ture united to mould the young poet’s mind. The majestic St. 
Lawrence and the traditions of the past were always before him ; 
every day he lived in a poem which the inarticulate murmurs of 
the river and the whisper of the elms breathed to him. He could 
hear them speak ; but he could only partially give to the world 

“ Toutes ses voix sans nom qui font battre le coeur.” 

At eight years of age he began to write verse, and for a time 
he wavered between war and poetry; but finally, at a period 
when most boys are thinking of adopting piracy as a healthy and 
lucrative profession, he determined to be a great poet. Fré- 
chette pére objected to this, and told him that poets never be- 
came rich. Fréchette fils wondered why men should want to be 
rich, if they could always hear the elms and dream of Bayard 
and Duguesclin ; so he went on making his childish rhymes. His 
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father sent him tothe Seminary of Quebec, but he still made 
verses. Some of these verses were bad, but he did not know 
that, for poets of tender years are quite as ignorant on that point 
as poets of larger growth; and it is an ignorance against which 
time often works in vain. 

The teachers at the seminary found some of the boy’s verses 
to have great merit. Poets are so rare that even when one is 
caught young his captors doubt his species. These teachers 
doubted little Fréchette. To try him they bade him transport 
himself in spirit to the Council of Clermont and be a troubadour ; 
and the boy of twelve obeyed. His poem surprised them, but 
they doubted yet. Believing that Pegasus may be made to trot 
in any time, they locked him in a room and commanded him to 
compose in an hour a poem on the arrival of Mgr. de Laval in 
Canada. The hour passed; the poor child bit his penand pushed 
his fingers through his hair until it stood erect like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine. Another half-hour was granted him. At 
the end of that time he appeared with the poem; Pegasus could 
trot, after all. 

In his childhood and youth Fréchette gave promise of being 
both a dreamer and a man of action. He would awaken from a 
reverie over the gold of the sunset to play a trick on anybody. 
As a young poet he was admired, as a boy he was detested by 
the quiet and orderly persons who fell in his way. He wanted 
to be free from the restraints of school-life, and at fifteen a 
longing for adventure seized him. Casting off the scholarly blue 
cloak, then, he one day left the seminary and started for Ogdens- 
burg, with the intention of piercing the future by means of tele- 
graphy. But the telegraph office was not congenial. Life was 
too brief and the art of telegraphing too long. He resigned, and 
took to the breaking of stones for a living. Soon after this expe- 
rience we find him back at the seminary contributing some of 
Mes Loisirs to the college paper. Fréchette went fromthe Semi- 
nary of Quebec to the College of Sainte-Anne, and from thence 
to Nicolet. He was almost cosmopolitan in his education. At 
last he reached the Laval University, still singing, and probably 
picking up such crumbs of instruction as suited his taste. By 
1858 his poems were maturer and stronger. Tales are still 
whispered of the pranks of the law-students in Quebec, and often 
Fréchette’s name is mentioned as mixed up in some practical 
joke of unusual proportions. The Bohemian life of these young 
Canadians might have given a motive to a Canadian Murger, 
but it was less artificial and unhealthy than that of their brethren 
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of the Latin Quarter. _ It was buoyant, and free, and reckless, but 
there was no wormwood in it; it was less like absinthe than 
sparkling cider. Fréchette often entertained a jolly crew in his 
garret, and, with Adolphe Lusignan, afterwards known as the 
editor of the 7rbune and Pays, made the lives of the political can- 
didates who were too conservative for them a burden at election 
times. 

In 1864 Fréchette was admitted to practise law in Quebec; 
divided as he was, among politics, poetry, and journalism, law 
received little of his attention. He founded Le /ournal de Lévis. 
But whether he was in advance of his time in political matters or 
not, he filled no “long-felt want,” and the paper expired after 
lingering several months. Disgusted with a country which was 
so retrograde, he exiled himself. He started in Chicago L’ Odser- 
vateur. It came out one morning, and then mysteriously disap- 
peared. On an alien soil the poet poured forth his “ Voix d'un 
Exilé.” “ Never,” cries M. Darveau, “did Juvenal scar the faces 
of the corrupt Romans as did Fréchette lash the shoulders of our 
wretched politicians.” He made a poem full of strong passages, 
but it is not on record that any of the corrupt politicians blushed. 
Another journal of his, Z’Amérigue, started in Chicago, had some 
success. With that placid confidence so becoming to a poet, he 
left the paper in charge of a Swiss foratime. This was during 
the Franco-Prussian war. When he returned he found that he 
had a paper but very few subscribers, the treacherous Swiss 
having altered the policy of L’Amérigue, during his absence, in 
favor of Germany. Fréchette was ruined. Being a poet, he re- 
flected that he had light, space, and liberty; so, taking his stick 
in hand, he started for New Orleans. It was at this time that he 
sang a chant to the Mississippi—the brother of his beloved St. 
Lawrence. It is not certain that he tramped at all on this jour- 
ney, for, as he was correspondent of two journals, he had free 
passes; but his admirers prefer to believe the more picturesque 
story. 

The prose writings of Fréchette are numerous. They have 
been compared tothe lettersof Junius and tothe writings of Louis 
Veuillot. They are generally fiery arraignments of somebody 
that differs from him in politics, and some of his letters are vigor- 
ous in style, but utterly without interest to the reader who does 
not care to follow the intricacies, past, present, and future, of 
Canadian politics. Louis Fréchette is still a man of the future. 
He has spent much time in writing dramas and letters which have 
doubtless had their use. The world at large has reason to be most 
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interested in his poetry. His last poems place him higher on 
Parnassus by many steps than he stood when Péle-Méle appear- 
ed; and the French Academy has earned the gratitude of all 
lovers of poetry by bringing to light a poet who deserved recog- 
nition from that catholic family long ago. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


“* A little child shall lead them.” 


WHAT go ye out, O Christian men! 
This early morn to see? 

Dark is the sky, and chill the snow 
Lieth on bush and tree. 


“ We seek a little royal Child 

Born unto us to-day, 

Who, from his mother’s lap, o’er realms 
Uncounted holdeth sway ; 

We go to bear him worthy gifts, 
As men have done of old— 

True worship’s lamb of sacrifice, 
True service’ faithful gold.” 


How shall ye find this new-born King? 
In heaven no star doth shine: 

Without such sign how shall ye know 
Where rests this Child Divine? 


“ Though shines no star this winter morn, 
Though far his Father’s home, 
We shall not fear through dark and chill 
Unto our King to come. 
Cold is the earth that harbors Him, 
The roof that shelters low, 
Upon the empty hearth drifts down 
The softly-falling snow.” 
VOL. XXXII.—35 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


But fear ye not, O Christian men! 
To give your gifts amiss ? 

In raiment soft are princes clothed, 
Their state not such as this. 


“In heaven our King wears royal robes 

Resplendent as the sun, 

But here we know him in the garb 
Of earth’s most abject one. 

Where little hands are stretched to plead 
For bread, and life, and love, 

We see the star prophetic shine 
The childish face above. 

‘ What do ye to the least of mine 
Ye do it unto me’ ; 

The Christ-Child lives for us to-day 
In homes of poverty. 

So, as we light on snow-strewn hearth 
The Yule-log’s cheerful blaze, 

We hear amid the singing flames 
The Christmas angels’ praise. 

‘Glory to God on high,’ they sing; 
‘On earth be blessing still, 

And peace to gentle souls that seek 
God’s pleasure to fulfil.’” 


O Christian men! wait but a space, 
Till I my offering bring 

To place within the pleading hands 
Of Christ, our new-born King. 

My heart’s true worship lift ye up 
To our Emmanuel; 

Take ye my poor hands’ scanty gold 
That, in love’s crucible, 

Its yellow glitter may win heat 
To warm the barren hearth 

Where Jesus, in his little ones, 
Is born to-day on earth. 





WOMAN IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


WOMAN IN ANCIENT EGYPT.* 


IN the preface to his Chrestomathie démotique Revillout speaks 
in a very lofty tone of the increased knowledge of the private 
and business affairs of the Egyptians obtained by his study of 
the documents written in the popular+ handwriting. Whoever 
is familiar with these results, the apparently insignificant bargains, 
contracts, etc., from which they were gleaned, and the way the 
clue was found and seized, will not deny that these scientific ac- 
quisitions are extremely important. Here we can only give the 
outlines of the most important results, which supplement what 
was formerly made known by the Egyptian-Greek papyri, whose 
contents we were taught to utilize by Adolf Schmidt’s model 
work. 

Most demotic documents contain bargains, contracts, records, 
and similar matters, thus enriching our knowledge of the domes- 
tic and legal condition of affairs during the last centuries before 
the birth of Christ. They show us in what manner indebtedness 
of every kind was regulated, and that not only pecuniary claims 
but liens upon real estate, grain, and other portable property 
were secured by legal documents. The law protected property, 
and nothing passed from one person’s possession to that of an- 
other without the co-operation of the public magistrates and the 
written record of the agreement. We see transfers of property 
made under anything but simple conditions, and perceive that 
even complicated cases were managed according to fixed princi- 
ples of law. A father or mother divides his or her whole fortune, 
or only the real estate, among the children during his or her 
lifetime, and yet retains up to death entire right of possession. 
Colchytes make over to each other, and arrange among them- 
selves by contract, the privilege of interring the dead in certain 
quarters of Thebes. Contracts of sale and lease, referring to 
fields, vineyards, and fallow land, are drawn up with caution and 
with prolix exactness. The form of those prepared at Thebes is 
different from those written at Memphis, and in later times— 
doubtless under the influence of the Greeks, who were better 
skilled in matters of business—the style was simpler. Under the 
Persians and the first Ptolemies it was necessary that sixteen 


* Translated from an article by Prof. Georg Ebers in the Deutsche Rundschau for May, 
1880, 
+ The demotic, 
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witnesses should be present at the conclusion of every contract, 
each one of whom was. required to produce and sign a copy of 
the document relating to it; afterwards a magistrate, appointed 
for this purpose, wrote the deed, and the witnesses merely add- 
ed their names on the back of the instrument. A mortgage law 
regulated everything relating to such securities, but there were 
frequent law-suits,and the manuscripts affording us an insight 
into the laws, judicial forms, and legal processes of those times 
possess special interest. 

Many of these legal matters have already been made known by 
the Greek papyri, and are rendered easily accessible by Lumbroso 
in his prize-work, Sur [Economie politique des Lagides. But the 
demotic manuscripts prove evén more clearly than the Greek 
ones that in the days of the Ptolemies the ancient Egyptian laws 
were in force, as well as the Macedonian. Sentence could be 
pronounced according to either law, in accordance with the na- 
tionality of the parties to the suit or of the criminal, but a royal 
command could alter not only the verdict of the Greek or Egyp- 
tian judge, but even the laws themselves. It is interesting to 
notice how, in controversies on legal points, the laws are applied. 
For instance, any one was permitted, by force of law, to obtain 
damages from the person who sold him property belonging to 
other people, yet the purchaser of such property could not, un- 
der any circumstances, be compelled to restore it to the former 
owner. This the soldier Hermias learned to his sorrow. He 
belonged to a family that for generations had been in the military 
service. One of its members, being once stationed at Thebes, 
purchased a house there. In consequence of a great insurrection, 
during which little Pharaohs were put in the place of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, Hermias’ ancestor was forced to fly from Thebes to 
southern Egypt. The house for many years remained unoccu- 
pied, until at last a man belonging to the class of colchytes, who 
consecrated the bodies of the dead, and in whose district the 
building was, bought it according to all‘the forms of law. When 
the soldier Hermias returned to Thebes and wished to take pos- 
session of his ancestor’s home he found it occupied by strangers, 
who, tapping their bill of sale, locked the door upon him and sent 
him to the judge. They had obtained the house in proper form 
and contested the soldier’s title toit. The advocate Dinon repre- 
sented the colchyte in the suit, and proved that, as Hermias’ 
family had given up their residence in Thebes many years before, 
Hermias himself could no longer make any claim to the building 
purchased according to due legal forms. 
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After the great insurrections and their final suppression by 
Ptolemy X., Soter II., surnamed Lathyrus (86 B.c.), Thebes 
could not regain her former prosperity. Her ancient grandeur, 
magnificence, and wealth were utterly crushed, extinguished, and 
ruined. Even the temples, behind whose walls the rebels had 
entrenched themselves, were not spared by the victors; but 
their vast strength and size mocked the fury of the destroyers, 
for their total overthrow would have been a gigantic work. The 
power and resources of Lathyrus were so little fitted to cope 
with such enterprises that in modern times the most superb of 
all the ruined temples of antiquity are found beneath the remains 
of the city of Ammon. Far worse than the temples and the 
“eternal dwellings” of the gods fared the houses of the citizens, 
built of perishable materials. They must have been levelled to 
the ground in masses; for Homer’s Thebes of the hundred 
gates, “the Egyptian city whose houses were rich in trea- 
sures,” seemed to the Greeks of a later day merely “speckled” 
with habitations. The families whose occupation consisted in the 
interment of the dead appear to have been treated with compara- 
tive indulgence during the repeated plundering of Thebes by the 
mercenary troops of the later Ptolemies. Even in still later 
times many possessed considerable wealth, and a large portion of 
the demotic contracts preserved relate to them and the legal 
settlement of their property and real estate. 

Those most frequently mentioned are the colchytes, who be- 
longed to the priestly order of the Pastophori, and were entrusted 
with the consecration of corpses, etc., the recitations, songs, liba- 
tions, and sacrifices never lacking at the burial of a well-to-do 
Egyptian. In earlier times there were, in addition to these, as 
separate classes, the real embalmers (tarischeutes) and the open- 
ers of bodies, or paraschistes, who, after having done their duty, 
are said to have been driven away by the relatives of the body 
they had wounded, and seem to have been objects of universal 
contempt. 

In later times the persons called in the Greek papyri para- 
schistes are distinguished by the same demotic word as those 
named in Hellenic manuscripts tarischeutes, so that the duties of 
both classes had undoubtedly come to be performed by the same 
persons. At Memphis, whose prosperity and splendor survived 
that of Thebes, those who buried the dead did not open the bod- 
ies, even in still more modern days. This defiling act they left to 
people of inferior rank, and they were able to pay them, for the 
contracts they made show that they possessed great wealth. Be- 
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sides the duties of the colchytes, the rich men who took charge 
of the funeral rites attended only to embalming the bodies; but 
this business was by no means done with the hands only : the ritu- 
als of embalming prove that during the process many charms 
and formulas for protection against evil spirits were recited. 
Any one who knows what magnificent ornaments and costly 
amulets were placed upon the mummies of aristocratic Egyp- 
tians will not doubt the vast sums which, according to Greek 
accounts, were paid those who practised the two most expen- 
sive methods of embalming, nor be surprised if enormous amounts 
of money are mentioned in the contracts written in the demotic 
language, made between colchytes. 

To Revillout is due the credit for having fixed the value of 
the various modes of payment, so frequently occurring in the 
contracts. The Hebrew shekel corresponded with the Greek 
silver drachm; the Greeks and Egyptians used it in the same 
way. <A piece of money simply called “the silver” was worth 
five shekels or drachms, and had no equivalent in the Greek 
coins. It seems to have originated in very ancient times, and 
Revillout appropriately translates its name “argenteus.” The 
talent contained three hundred silver pieces (argenteus), or 
fifteen hundred shekels or drachms; and this circumstance is 
worthy of special note, because it confirms and explains in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner the statement made in the times 
of the Lagides, and hitherto thought erroneous or incorrectly 
interpreted—that the Attic talent of six thousand drachms 
was four times as large as the Alexandrian. The value of the 
demotic manuscripts is considerably increased by the know- 
ledge of this valuation of coins, for it gives us the possibility 
of estimating the worth of money and land in the days of the 
Lagides, and forming an idea of the amount of the sums 
paid on different occasions as fines or damages. In many bar- 
gains the contracting parties bind themselves, in case of the vio- 
lation of certain conditions whose fulfilment they have under- 
taken, to pay fixed sums to the person injured. Other fines fell 
to the crown, or, according to the demotic official language, were 
“to pay for the sacrifices of the king and queen.” 

The account of the position occupied by woman in Egypt, as 
given in the demotic manuscripts, is of far more general interest 
than what has already been related. The manuscripts prove that 
most of the reports of Herodotus and Diodorus concerning these 
matters rest on solid foundations. How often these strange as- 
sertions have been doubted! It is certainly hard to believe that 
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in a nation of antiquity which during the time of its prosperity 
distinguished itself by military achievements, and even compelled 
the great countries of western Asia to pay it tribute; in a king- 
dom guided by an energetic priesthood that advanced all branches 
of art and science by arduous labor, and ruled by a sovereign 
revered as the earthly embodiment of the highest divinity, men 
should in many points have subordinated themselves to women. 
Herodotus, who, like all Greeks, was accustomed to see the men 
go to market while the women remained at home, must have no- 
ticed with surprise that in Egypt women made the purchases 
while their husbands were at home engaged in weaving; Diodo- 
rus heard that in Egypt it was the duty of the daughters, not the 
sons, to support their aged parents; and both shrugged their 
shoulders at the dwellers on the Nile, who were said to consider 
it a duty to obey their wives, and at any rate, in both domes- 
tic and public life, allowed the weaker sex rights and privileges 
which to a Greek must have seemed unprecedented. 

If it is true that a nation’s civilization may be estimated by the 
more or less lofty position it accords its women, the Egyptians 
far surpassed all other ancient peoples. For years not only the 
classic writings, but the pictures and inscriptions on a thousand 
monuments, as well as the contents of several hieroglyphic and 
hieratic texts written on papyrus, have removed the slightest 
doubt relative to the lofty position to which women were admit- 
ted in the empire of the Pharaohs. Even in the tombs belonging 
to the relatives and highest officers of the ancient kings who built 
the Pyramids for sepulchres the wife is called “ mistress of the 
house,” and children are named not only for the father but the 
mother, so that every N boasts of being the son of an X and a 
Y. In many cases N even contents himself with the record of 
his mother’s name and leaves his father’s unmentioned. Statues 
of the dead were placed in the tombs of aristocratic Egyptians, 
because certain ceremonies were addressed to them, and by their 
means the Ka (the image, the individual peculiarities, the person) 
of the departed was retained—the form that distinguished them 
from other human beings while they lived, the same Ka in which 
the justified soul clothed itself when it desired to return to earth 
in its former shape. Such statues were erected to women as well 
as men; their bodies were embalmed with as much care as those 
of their husbands; nay, many female mummies are much more 
richly adorned than masculine ones of the same epoch. The hus- 
band and wife were brought to account for their deeds on earth 
before the judges of the nether world; funeral papyri were writ- 
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ten for women; and there are few rituals of the dead which do 
not show the mistress of the house sitting or standing beside her 
husband. Even in the time of the Pyramid-builders princesses 
were allowed to reign, and, after ascending the throne, enjoyed 
the same divine honors the Pharaohs claimed for themselves. 
Some had services instituted which long survived them, and 
under the Pharaohs, as the edict of Canopus proves, young prin- 
cesses were deified. 

The Egyptians’ rigid insistance upon the legitimate birth of 
their kings has been pointed out. Descendants of the sun-god 
Ra, and they alone, were permitted to rule Egypt; but the race 
of the god could be perpetuated through women as well as men, 
and therefore usurpers of plebeian blood sought at any cost to 
marry a daughter of their predecessor’s family. In such cases 
they themselves represented power, their wives the acknowledged 
right; and both (power and right) being united in their sons, the 
priests again recognized a true Pharaoh. 

At entertainments and solemn ceremonies the queen appeared 
in public with her husband, and the example set by the court was 
followed by private citizens, who naturally gave up domestic cares 
to the “ mistresses of their houses,” and not only yielded to them 
the duties and joys of educating the children, but also admitted 
them to a share in nearly all the social enjoyments open to them- 
selves. The colored pictures on the walls of several tombs re- 
presenting festive entertainments, at. which men and women 
mingled as freely as among ourselves, are now unfamiliar to few 
persons of education. On the other hand, the knowledge has 
scarcely penetrated beyond the narrow circle of Egyptological 
scholars that long before the “imprisoned ones” or “ recluses ” 
of the Serapis, whom Greek papyri mention, there were virgins 
in Egypt, who also entered the cloister, in the service of Ammon. 

As a superior (wr-t) of these girls is named, whole sisterhoods * 
must probably have existed, and Revillout rightly supposes that 
in pagan Egypt nuns existed before monks. He and Weingarten 
have proved that monastic life first took root in Egypt—only 
took root, for the living purpose underlying its foundation, even 
among the Buddhists and other religious communities, first 
widened and deepened in the sphere of the Christian faith. But 
the demotic papyri make very scanty allusions to these matters. 

We shall return to our account of the position of woman in 
ancient Egypt, and, by the aid of the demotic papyri, shall be 
able to strengthen and enrich with important details what has’ 


* These women were allowed to marry, 
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already been ascertained about this subject through the hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic texts. 

As would naturally occur in manuscripts written in the popu- 
lar language, which dealt principally with the affairs of private 
citizens, their families, property, and claims, we shall first be in- 
structed concerning the legal position of woman towards her 
husband, her family, and the public magistrates. This position 
was so very favorable—indeed, in many cases so unjustly favorable 
—as far as the husband was concerned that, if stated by Greek or 
Roman historians, we should be compelled to deem everything 
related in the following lines untrue or exaggerated; but the 
matter admits of no doubt, for the sources of our information are 
legal documents, and everything conceded to women in them was 
binding upon those who, in the presence of witnesses, had de- 
clared in writing their readiness to grant these favors. We also 
learn from other papyri that the weaker sex by no means shrank 
from defending its rights, and, being man’s equal before the law, 
might confidently lay its cause before the judge. 

The marriage contracts that have been preserved show that 
in Egyptian society, which from the earliest ages was strictly 
monogamian, great caution was observed on both sides in con- 
cluding a marriage; nay, this was carried so far that in many 
cases trial alliances were formed. The bride and bridegroom 
were wedded, but not at first for a legal marriage. The man re- 
tained the right to dissolve the bond, but, before taking his wife 
home, pledged himself by a legal written contract to pay a larger 
or smaller compensation in case of repudiation, and, if she should 
bear him a son, make the latter his heir. If his consort met his 
expectations the husband raised her to the rank of his lawful wife, 
and, when this had been done, was obliged to remain united to her 
until death. Such “trial marriages” undoubtedly occurred in 
the majority of cases in order to secure children, who were al- 
ways far more highly valued among Eastern than Western na- 
tions. They jealously guarded the right of separation from a 
childless wife to put in her place another from whom the hus- 
band might cherish new hopes of obtaining an heir. In modern 
Egypt also the wife has a certain dowry settled upon her be- 
fore marriage by her bridegroom, which, if the husband repudi- 
ates her, remains her property ; but every marriage, even one 
strengthened by years of wedded life, is sundered as soon as the 
husband chooses to thrice repeat the words: “ You are repudiat- 
ed!” An inviolable marriage bond, such as existed among the 
ancient Egyptians, is not known to Mahometans, and nothing 
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on the Nile has undergone so thorough a transformation through 
the faith of Islam as the position of woman. Most of the demotic 
marriage contracts we possess come from Thebes, ‘where the 
Egyptian character was far less influenced by Greek customs 
than in Lower Egypt. Here the wife received before marriage a 
dowry from the husband, and a certain yearly allowance was se- 
cured to her. To ensure conjugal peace the husband was obliged 
to pledge himself to bring no woman into his house except his 
bride, and to pay a large sum of money if, notwithstanding this 
agreement, he should do so. 

The title to the possession of any property his father might 
bequeath was assigned before the marriage to the expected first- 
born son, while the wife’s dowry was secured to her. By this 
management it often happened that the wife inherited her hus- 
band’s whole fortune as her sole property, for the wife had the 
free disposal of all land, goods, or money that came to her by 
gifts or legal transfers. She could assert her right to any por- 
tion of her property against her own husband, as well as against 
any other person. She made loans to her husband, often on such 
hard terms that he was at last forced to give up to her his entire 
fortune. She was permitted to control the latter without any re- 
striction, like anything else that had legally come into her pos- 
session. She could in this case buy or sell land and houses with- 
out asking her husband’s permission, or even against his will. 
Nay, the power of the wife and mother extended so far that if 
there were sons, and the husband was diminishing the family pro- 
perty, the wife was permitted to enter a protest in her children’s 
favor. As soon as the wife had given him male heirs the father 
was only looked upon as the steward and representative of the 
latter’s property, and if he wanted to sell his house could only do 
so in the name of his sons. Even daughters were permitted to 
enter a protest, and actually did so, if the father allowed himself 
. to be induced to alienate the family property—for instance, in 
favor of a second wife. 

What has already been said is enough to prove that the 
Greeks were justified in wondering at the favored position of 
Egyptian women. Through Christianity, and especially through 
the honor paid to the Virgin Mary, the dignity of womanhood has 
received a recognition unknown to most of the nations of pagan 
antiquity ; but even among ourselves, who make women our equals 
in most respects and pay them the voluntary tribute of reverence, 
they are legally less favorably situated than their long-deceased 
sisters on the Nile. 
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Our knowledge of the beautiful literature of Egypt has also 
been increased by the demotic papyri. A remarkable story, half- 
way between a legend and a romance, has already been made ac- 
cessible to a large circle of readers by Brugsch-Bey and Revil- 
lout, and the fable of the lion and the mouse, discovered by 
Lauth, written in the popular idiom on a Leyden papyrus, and 
freshly translated by Brugsch,* causes much food for thought 
regarding the original home of the fables about animals. We are 
permitted to give our readers the fable of the lion and the mouse 
in its Egyptian form: + 


“It happened that the lion found himself in a (cave ?) and wanted to 
sleep. A little mouse drew near. She had a tiny body as small as an egg. 
He woke and seized her. The mouse said to him:‘O thou, who art su- 
perior to me, my master, O thou lion, if thou dost devour me thou wilt 
not be satisfied by me, and if thou dost let me go thou wilt feel no hunger 
for me. If thou wilt now set me at liberty I will one day release thee from 
that which is in store for thee. If thou wilt let me go it will be thy salva- 
tion, for I will deliver thee from thy distressful situation.’ The lion 
laughed at the mouse, saying : ‘ What is it thou wilt do for me? Is there 
any one on earth who can destroy my body?’ (But) she took an oath be- 
fore his face, saying : ‘I will deliver thee from thy distressful situation in 
the evil days that will come!’ Then the lion pondered over what the 
mouse had said. He weighed the matter in his mind,and said: ‘If I eat her 
I shall verily not be satisfied.’ He let her go. ? 

“Soon after it happened that a hunter snared the lion in a spot under a 
palm-tree, where he had dug a hole before the lion. He fell in and was 
caught, the lion in the hole. He was subjected by force to the hand of man, 
brought to the palm-tree, bound (to it) with dry leather thongs, fettered with 
straps of new leather, and so there he stood in the presence of the moun- 
tains. Then he was sad. As night closed in the mighty beast wished that 
the words about the assertion of strength which he, the lion, had uttered 
might prove true. Then stood the little mouse before the lion and said to 
him: ‘ Dost thou know me? I am the little mouse whom thou didst once set 
at liberty. I will reward thee for it to-day by this means: that I will release 
thee from thy distressful situation in consequence of the violence thou 
didst do thyself. He does a good deed who rewards.’ The mouse put her 
mouth to the lion’s bonds. She gnawed the dry leather thongs, she bit 
the fresh leather straps that bound him. The lion came forth from his 
bonds. The mouse hid herself in his mane, and he went to the mountains 
with her.” 


Brugsch is perfectly right when, directing attention to the 
similar purport of the Greek and Egyptian fable, he says that the 
AEsopian seems like an extract from the Egyptian one, and finally 

*In Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alierthumskunde, 1878, Pp. 47. 

+ The English version is literally translated from Brugsch-Bey’s, which Herr Ebers says he 


compared with the original, and could suggest no change in the wording, especially at the time 
the present article was written, when the Leyden papyrus was not accessible. 
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asserts that the Egyptian is the original text. In fact, the latter 
is full of details which animate the narrative and are utterly lack- 
ing in Aisop’s version. We remember the lion who wanted to go 
to sleep ; the mouse as small as an egg ; the lion’s boastfulness ; the 
mouse’s vow ; the lion’s reflection that she would not be a satisfy- 
ing morsel; the description of the capture of the lion by one of 
the pit-traps still used in modern times, especially in Algeria, to 
catch beasts of prey ; and, finally, the pretty conclusion of the fable, 
according to which the mouse slips into the lion’s mane and is 
carried by her rescued friend into the mountains. These are 
trifling but characteristic touches which the Greek narrative, 
striving for the utmost possible brevity, might easily omit, but 
which are so organically interwoven in the Egyptian recital that 
no unprejudiced person will believe them to be adornments of the 
brief AZsopian text. The supposition that both fables originated 
independently of each other seems impossible. Several details 
common to both point to the contrary opinion—for instance, the 
lion’s laugh, the latter’s capture at or under (éz2) a tree, and the 
last words of the mouse ; so the Greek ought probably to be re- 
garded as a skilfully and boldly condensed repetition of the 
Egyptian fable. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gop THE TEACHER OF MANKIND. A plain and comprehensive explanation 
of Christian Doctrine, the Sacraments of the Holy Eucharist and Pen- 
ance. By Michael Miiller, C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis : Benziger Bros. 1880. 


This vo.ume is another of the series of instructive books that Father 
Miiller has given to the public under the title of “ God the Teacher of Man- 
kind,” and it is as good as the former, and in some respects even superior to 
it. It treats of more practical points of Christian doctrine, and in just as 
popular a way. It is designed as a plain and comprehensive explanation of 
the catechism ; so he gives the question of the catechism in large type and 
answers it, and then gives the explanation. The book, on this account, is 
very well adapted for any one who has to do with the instruction of others 
in the faith. Father Miiller’s explanations are clear and intelligent, and, 
what is more, put in such a way that it is really a pleasure to read them. 
They are adapted to the simple as well as the learned. They are plain with- 
out being childish, and comprehensive without being abstruse. 
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Nor is Father Miiller’s book adapted simply for these persons whose 
duty is to instruct. . It is so intelligently written that it can of itself supply 
their place. It is a book that ought to.be in every Catholic family. 

The volume is divided into two parts. The first part treats of the Holy 
Eucharist, the second of the Sacrament of Penance. Father Miiller, under 
each of these heads, has taken up all the different interesting and practical 
questions, so that on the points treated he has given a manual of popular 
theology. 


WILD RosEs OF CAPE ANN, AND OTHER POEMS, By Lucy Larcom. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880, 


Lucy Larcom has, with gentle confidence, dedicated this book to her 
public—“ not critics, but friends.” She does not trust in vain, for even the 
most youthful critic would scarcely have the heart to clip one of these Cape 
Ann wild roses with his eager sword; they are symbols of a muse that 
breathes their faint and spicy odor and wears their faint flush. Lucy Lar- 
com’s poems are full of religious feeling and a love of nature which take a 
form somewhat resembling that quietism which we find in Cowper and in 
so many of the minor poets. They are free from that sham sentiment and 
morbid yearning which characterizes most of the feminine poets of the New 
England school. This poet lives, breathes, and has her being in New Eng- 
land; she evidently loves every stick and stone, every zuance of nature’s vary- 
ing moods at Cape Ann; she has the regulation cult of Emerson, Whittier, 
and Holmes, but she has little self-consciousness and no affectations. 
Some of her most simple and earnest poems are the outcome of love and 
admiration for her friends. Her favorite theme seems to be that which she 
treated so successfully in “Hannah Binding Shoes”—a poem which be- 
longs to the class of Hood's “ Song of the Shirt,” and which is almost as 
well known. In “Old Madeline” we have an echo of “ Hannah”: 


** T could not bear another lover’s kiss, 
Because I feel 
That somewhere, from the heights of heavenly bliss, 
His spirit hither yearns, as mine to his, 
For ever leal.’ 


** Thus to her silent heart alone she said, 
Hushing its moan, 
That yet into her merriest singing strayed ; 
While all declared, ‘ A cheerfuler old maid 
Was never known.’ ” 


“Mistress Hale of Beverly” is a strong, clear ballad of witchcraft days, 
full of tenderness and pathos; it tells how the spell of the demoniacal ac- 
cusers who had so long worked on the dark and miasmatic minds of the 
Puritans was broken by the purity and tried goodness of Mistress Hale. 
“Sylvia” is another pathetic and tender poem, which carries a lesson with 
it to fathers and husbands. Sylvia is a farmer's wife, loving and sensitive. 
The honeymoon had passed, and the farmer, deep in his every-day cares, 
had no time for loving words or acts. He called her “ Wife” instead of the 
sweet old name, Sylvia, of their courtship. She worked industriously, and 
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she was proud of the praise she earned; at last the busy feet and hands 
were stilled, and he who had forgotten that she had a heart knew what she 
had been to him. 


‘*He sought the sea-washed woods, where tall 
Black pines at noon made night ; 
The flowers stood still in lovely light ; 
He seemed to hear his dead bride call 
From every blossom white. 


** The warm-breathed, fresh magnolia-bloom 
In hands that never stirred 
He laid with one beseeching word— 
* Sylvia !’—that pierced death’s gathering gloom. 
Her soul smiled back : she heard!” 


Less morbid than Christina Rossetti, more spiritual than Nora Perry, 
without the affectations of Jean Ingelow, she needs only the touch of that 
Faith which she seems earnestly to pray for to deserve a place near Ade- 
laide Procter. 


LITERARY STUDIES FROM THE GREAT BRITISH AUTHORS. H. H. Morgan. 
8vo, pp. 440. St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co, 1880, 


Mr. Morgan, the accomplished editor of The Western magazine, has here 
formed a compendium of English verse and prose from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
omitting American writers. The selection seems to have been judiciously 
made, though we could easily suggest two or three among later writers that 
are not here and might properly claima place. Besides the glossary there is 
an index to the authors from whom the selections have been taken, with re- 
ferences fora more extensive reading. In the glossary, by the way, there is 
a singular error (p. 430) where, referring to Scott’s poem on the massacre of 
the monks of Bangor, that famous abbey is confounded with the still more 
famous abbey of the same name in Ireland. 


AN AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF IRELAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By M. McAlister, 


of Columbus, Ohio. 8vo, pp. 361. Columbus: Columbus Printing Co. 
1880, 


This book is a condensed chronicle of the Irish resistance to English 
aggression since the days of Henry VIII. rather than a history of the Irish 
people. The author, however, is honest in his purpose. He describes him- 
self as “a descendant in the ninth generation of Ranald Oge McAlister, 
who was born by the river Nith, between Dumfries and Sarquar, in Scotland, 
and, being a favorite at the court of James, received a patent for several 
thousand acres in the County Antrim, between the towns of Carrickfergus 
and Larne.” Sir Walter Scott did a great deal towards fixing a vicious or- 
thography of Gaelic epithets and proper names, but this fault ought to be 
avoided by writers of Irish history or romance, though we notice that Mr. 
McAlister too repeatedly falls into it. The book will be useful for readers 
whose time and opportunities are limited. 
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SisTER Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. From the sixth 
English edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 


The natural side is conspicuous all through this life, and the attractions 
which it possesses we cheerfully acknowledge. At the same time its ex- 
cesses and defects cannot be concealed. One misses the air which height- 
ens and perfects the natural and gives a grandeur and dignity which spring 
from a close and familiar life with God alone. We read such a life with sin- 
gular interest for two reasons: first, it shows how far a gifted nature helps 
one towards goodness and right doing ; second, it shows how much can be 
done with the partial graces which they have who are deprived of all but 
one sacrament and the many aids and helps of the church. 

If a flower displays so much beauty and fragrance in a poor soil, what 
would not be its splendor and aroma were it transplanted into a rich one? 
We are not disposed to diminish or deny what is real; on the contrary, we 
accept gladly and approve whatever we find that is true, good, and beauti- 
ful. What good stuff was here to make not only a heroine, but what is 
much more sublime, a Christian heroine! And the only reason why this 
higher perfection was not obtained was the absence of those means of 
grace which would lead to that end. 


MorAL Discourses. By the Rev. Patrick O’Keefe, C.C. Moyne, Arch- 
diocese of Cashel. Second edition. Dublin: M. A. Gill & Son. 1880. 
For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co. 


These sermons, written in a strong, forcible style, embrace the ordinary 
Christian duties. The number of people in our large cities who seldom 
hear a sermon is very large. To this class Father O’Keefe’s moral dis- 
courses, read in the brief moments of leisure, are of priceless worth. The 
work has justly merited the high testimonials bestowed on it by the 
bishops of England and Ireland. 


THE LIFE cF St. ALPHONSUS MARIA DE LiGuorI, founder of the Congre- 

— of the Most Holy Redeemer, Bishop and Doctor of the Church. 

ublin: M. A. Gill & Son. 1880, For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 


The value of this brief life of a doctor of the church consists in its accu- 
racy, and those who wish to read only a sketch will find it interesting. 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. - A Georg Ebers. From the German by Elea- 
norGrove. Authorized Edition. Revised, corrected, and enlarged from 
the latest German Edition. New York: W. S. Gottsberger. 1880. 


We welcome this old friend in a new and becoming dress. The edition 
now given to the public by Mr. Gottsberger is the first perfect edition of 
the first and perhaps the best of Dr. Ebers’ Egyptian Romances which has 
appeared in this country. It has all the author’s valuable notes con- 
veniently placed at the foot of the pages. It has also the prefaces of the 
several editions following the first, with the author’s latest corrections. It 
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is sixteen years since the first edition was published in Germany, and eight 
others have been issued since that time, five of them within the last three 
years, an evidence that this charming and most instructive historical 
romance is increasing in popularity as time goes on. We take for granted 
that our readers know all about it, already, and that many of them have 
read it. We recommend this new edition to all who have read the former 
imperfect one, especially on account of the historical and explanatory notes, 
and advise all those who have not read it, if they ever indulge in any light 
reading, to do so speedily. Those who wish to make a Christmas present 
toa friend who can appreciate good literature, if they select these pretty 
volumes will be sure to receive cordial thanks from that friend. 


PoEMS: PATRIOTIC, RELIGIOUS, MISCELLANEOUS. By Abram J. Ryan 
(Father Ryan). Baltimore: John B. Piet. 1880. 


The admirers of Father Ryan’s poetry, which, as the publisher says in 
his preface, “is especially dear to the people of the South,” will be glad to 
see this handsome red-line edition of the author of “ The Conquered Ban- 
ner,” well suited for a Christmas present. Mr. Piet deserves credit for the 
style in which he has gotten out this book. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DONKEY. From the French of Mme. la Comtesse 
de Ségur. By P.S.,a Graduate of St. Joseph’s, Emmittsburg, Md. Illus- 
trated. Baltimore: John B. Piet. 1880, 


The Comtesse de Ségur’s stories for children have always been great 
favorites with the little people. The adventures of Cadichon, the wise 
donkey, are full of innocent and amusing frolics, and here and there con- 
tain the merest suggestion of a moral, enough to do good, yet not enough 
to frighten the young reader away by an unnecessary seriousness or sever- 
ity. The book is full of healthy fun, and will charm even gray-headed 
children who may chance to open it. The translation is well done, and the 
quality of the illustrations is fair. 


THE AGES TO COME; OR, THE FUTURE STATES, 7 E. Adkins, D.D. New 
York : The Author’s Publishing Company. 1880. 





